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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found on the pages designated before the titles 
in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








FARM AND GARDEN. 
PAGE. PRICE. 
i? Agriculture, A BC of. Weld.. -- 8 50 
1? Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson ‘and Flint... . “1 50 
12 Agriculture, First Principles of. Voorhees, 
BGwWard Bu... .ccccccccccsccccccccscccccccscscccce 1 00 
13 Asparagus © ulture. Barnes and Robinson.... 50 
10 Broom-Corn and Brooms............ eeeeeeesecece 50 
13 Cabbages, On. Gregesy sak ae niemedion e 30 
13 Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, etc, On. Gregory. ° 30 
13 Caulifiowers. Brill ..............+5. ceccceseescece ‘ 20 
13 Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. ecccccese 20 
16 Chemistry of the Farm. w arington.. ococe BD 
16 Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner.. ccooee EO 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, “tasenes Oe aceon 25 
19 Drainage. Chamberlain.. eeecee 35 
19 Draining for Profit and Heaith. “Waring. meee ooo OS 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly................ sees 100 
10 Farm Echoes. Starr............essss00- ° 5 
13 Farm Gardening and Seed- Comme ‘Brill. 1 0 
82 Farm Appliances...........- ecccecce ceccece 
Ge Wy CORON, occ iccccconcces pnescegsecgccce P 
4 Farm Book, New ances. — R. L. & 


L. 
12 Farm of Four Acres, Our...... .. ....-cceceeesenece 
Fertility of the Land, The. obante, . B.. doauecs 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. eccccce ° eoecee 
BRD GINO cancccecaghnnesecseecesnce-caccee eee 
Forcing Book, The. Bailey, Prof. L, H.......... 
Forest Planting and Care of ‘Timber Lands. Jar- 
aS arr senqnenees ae 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A cocee 8 & 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clareiice cae 
ene. 0694009000000060 000640048 h $1 00; Paper, 50 
Gardening for Pleasure. vy and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter. ...........see+- 
3 Gardening for Profit. New and aiangee 
Edition. Henderson, Peter................+++ 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. "biarris, Joseph.. 
8 Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth.. 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson........ 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn.............. ceses 
M4 Garden, Play and Profit in ~~, = 0G, EB Pecccccs 
44 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint............... 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. ‘s [/, a ae 
15 How rege Grow. Johnson, Prof 8S. W........... 
6. How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier.. 
ll How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner........ ‘ 
14 Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. 8.............0.. 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 
WOR nonae: chdhiad sh eeseghsseastociences © os auben 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M....... Laces 
20 Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, MN cstttaticcines 
21 Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
SN, DEINE. ncacccascsscésccaccugscnce-tte we 2 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder..... 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. —e 
Ws 00000000006 anscegecsoccescsoese Seéneees 1 
12 Maple Sugar and Sugar Bush. ‘Cook............. 
23 Manures, How to Make and Howto Use Them. 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper.........s-eeeeeeees 
23 Manures, Method of Making. Bommer......... 
22 Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 
DIN « Sn dntadteake saugnakenkeuee<oane gbesaverece 
13 Onion > Cease, The New. Greiner................ 
14 Onions, How to Raise Them..............+- weegesce 
14 Onions, On Roimns. Gregory .......-++++ cosas 
ll Peanut Plant. Peper. J B. W. 
35 Plant Breeding. ley, hy Sbiglee 
17 Plant Life on the parm: "Seastes 
10 Potato Culture, Sweet. — Fitz..... 
ll Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry............ 
13 ea bam The New. Carian. Cioth, 6; 
14 Rhubard. Culture. Thompson, Fred 8. 
ll Silk Culture. _ Paper. weandtere. C.E 
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49 Silos, Ensilage and Sik Miles...... 

12 Soils'and Crops of the Gre. Morrow o} 
14 Squashes, On. Gregory........... ° 

16 Soil of the Farm, The............. e ot 
6 Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, Lewis 8. «3 


Sugar. Third Cover rege. my rick, Herbert. 
l4 Tobacco Culture.. 
Tome co Leaf. Second cover ‘page. * Killebrew, 


B., and Myrick, Herbert... ......--sseseeeee 2 
13 ‘eine Ty in cancaenbaeen 
9 Truck Farming in the South. *Oemler, Dra:. 1 
9 Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer, Henry Boseseess 
9 Veretable Gardening. Green, Prof. 8. B........ 1 
35 Weeds—-How to Eradicate — Shaw, wae. 1 
10 Wheat Culture. Curtis.. © © e cececcoeccecoce 
9 Young Market Gardener, , eeE eeteence 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC. 
76 Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson................ 1 00 
75 Game Bird {shooting pmereme,. Murphy, J.M.. 200 
76 Hunter & Trapper. ‘Thras eccces 75 
76 Rifle Practice Pith Military wre Practical 
Hints on. Prescott, C. E.. bebcdeasesacee 25 
76 Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, Md: icdsaddenans - 150 
BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 
74 American Fish Culture. Norris, T............ une 3B 
74 Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshaii, * hp 3 00 
74 Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, Be Becccs 1 50 
74 Carp Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley........ 35 
73 Goldfish and Its Culture, The. Mulertt, Hugo... 1 00 
73 Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green 50 
76 Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D.................. 1 00 
74 Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, “Trout, 
Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 
States. Roosevelt, le enngseiasvansngaséocaacs 2 00 
86 Salinon, Trout and Grayling, Fly Fishing for. 
Hamilton, Ps onbs0usvestgsrecsnccesscceses 1 00 
86 Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. ccecee 1 
74 Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston ...... 2 50 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
30 Beautifying Country Homes. Weidenmann..... 10 00 
35 lanaoeape Gardening, Handbook of Practical. ; 
OEE . ccc cccccccccccccececcseces: cocesesOoeeccees 50 


li 
39 Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long. soo 3 0 





HORSES, RIDING, ETC, 


PAGE. PRICE. 


64 
63 


piezes LISLSB 


28 2 
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50 Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Curtis, 


53 
55 
63 


54 
52 


Amyipe Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, 
ODT . ccc cccccccccces cccccccccesccceccsseeseseseses 
Animal Crete. Liautard, ° 2 00 
Animals, Chart of the Age of Doiniéstie. Liau- 
tard, A.. ©0080 sececrsacecs 50 
Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders.. ey 
Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Battersby, Col. J.C. 100 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIntosh, Dr. D., 


a 


.-8 
Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat Them. 
CRIN, Th ccc a2 00 cccecteccccceses-osececesces 
Ency clopedio, The Illustrated Stock Doctor = 
ive Stock. 1 — 7: ase 
Handbook of the Turf. oardman, Sami Wi cakes 
Horse. Armatage, Geo.. é eons 
Horse, How to Judge. Bach, rh | Ae aapenamabaeiyse: 
Horse Facts for Owners. Magner, sd 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W.......... 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P.. 
Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner seccescesessesedee 
Horse Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 
Horse in the Stable and the Field, Ou the. Eng. 
Ed. 8v0. Stomenenge.........cccescesecsessces 
Horse in the Stable and the Field. American Ed. 
Stonehenge........ 
Horse Book, Ameriean ‘Reformed. Bv0. “Dadd, GH. 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H.............. 
Horse, Percheron. New and revised edition. 
BPG TRAGER, Gy a ccccccc.gc oc cecscocvcsssscecesecesee 
Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own; together 
with Blaine’s ne Art. Armatage, Geo. 
SVG. Hall MOresse. occ. cccncwcccccccccccccsccse. 3 SD 
Horse Shoer, Practical.. wegkeemasasceven: ae 
Horse, The Family. Martin, Oe a Si 1 00 
Horse, Training the Trotting. TEREVIM . o <.ccoes 3 50 
a Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 2 00 
rse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 2 00 
Horses, How to Handle = —— Vicious. 
Gleason, O. R.. aonee 50 
Horse Shoeing, Scientific. WERNER cascon sc Joes 4 00 
Horse Breeding. Sanders. ...........6 cesses - 150 
Horse and Cattie, W inter Care of. DOSTFroccceecs 35 
Mule, On the. Riley, H...........essseeee sees roe 
Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to waning 
in NH ROR PES ee | 
Stable Guide, American poccaeeseed 8. Mc- 
Clure, R..... ee 
Trotting Horse in America, The. Woodruff...... 2 50 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law,J.... 300 
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Collie. Deitel, --- egaasasee socseocsé vtec 
Deg, Book of the. Shaw. ée 
Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm. ee 
Dog Training. Hammond, S............-..+.--+. ++ 
‘Training. Principles of “Asnmont.” Percy, 
Dogs, “Diseases of. Dalziel, RPS IAF 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 
tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 
STAMERTE WEMSTA. 6.0.0.0 a cdccccicccccdccccccecess 
Dogs, Their eageeent and Treatment in Dis- 


ease. AS 

Fox Terrier. "Dalziel. odeaesdeccoeces 
Greyhound. Dalziel ee 
St. Bernard. Dalziel 


' CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


AB Cir. Cheese Making, Monrad, J. H 
American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The. 
Powers, Stephen. ..........2.-sccesecese 
Butter and Butter Bonne Hazar 
Cattle. Armatage, Ge ees 
Cattle, American. Revised Edition 
Cattle Breeding. Warfield........................ 
Cattle Doctor. a. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H.. 
Cates «e Doctor, SeUeeeNTY 12mo. = Prof. 
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C.. FRI, GOR. 4 56:0 40.008 400550060:50 060085: 
Cattle ae te Man His Own. 8vo. Half 


mo! rmatage, Prof..... 

Cheese M. Making i ee ee Mon rad, J. meee 
Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, e &.. 

Cows, Milch. Guenon.................- Sbkabesoes 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H lb Mbeese conaece eee 
Dairy Bacteriology. Outlines«f. Russell, H. L... 
Dairyman’s Manual. newer, eye séboedieacece 
Dairy Calf, The. Hardin, L. 8. Pe 
Diseases of Swine. Mackintosh, D., Pe ngiaiiies 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W............++6- 
Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W. A...........--.---+ 


Newer 3 


torr 


DeWeese: 0000 a0 sesuenes 
Jersey, ‘Alderney and Guernsey ‘Cow, WA. wicseee 
Key to Profitable Stock ne Fourth cover 

page. Myrick, Herbert..........0..--.-eseeeees 
Milk and Its Products. Wing, Hen ry Biltanensccsss 
Milk: Its Nature and Composition. Aikman, 


mb 


-_- 


Pastourisation and idiik’ Breservation.” ‘Monrad, 
Pig, Harris On the. Harris, Joseph.........--.-.. 
Shepherd’s maser eel edition. Stewart, 
enry. + pdebecedaed 0 666 cedepbeasacte 
Stock Breeding. i] eerie secsecese e 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D................+- 
Testing Milk and Its Products. Susetagen, - 
BE, OME WET, Fe We ccccccccescccceccccccccccece 


— 


3 ass 


FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 


Grmda-d-3-3 
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SS 


Bird Fancier, Ameriom. Enlarged edition...... 50 
Birds, Book of. Holder +s eens 25 
Canary Birds. New and revised edition......... 50 
Canary and Cage Birds. Holden................. 2 00 
Entomology, Elements of. cae, Noble, M., = 
Entomol for Beginners. “Packard, A. S..... - 1% 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. 12mo.. 1 50 
Rabbit-Keeper, Practical............ Satsedsivnecee 1 50 





FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC, 





ay ring ~ 
29 ppete Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........ 

33 Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. ame CL. 3 00 
40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. Cloth. 1 00 

31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge a REP.. ee io 
29 Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. W _—~ James... 40 
29 Cranberry Culture. White. cocvccce 1 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M........ . 25 


35 Dahlia, The. Peacock, Lawrence K........ 

37 Dictionary of Gardeniug. Nicholson. 4 vols.... 20 00 

37 Floriculture, Vick’s Home. Rexford ....... coos J 

34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
1 


28 Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 25 
35 Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews........... 50 
29 Fruit Culturist. American, Thomas........ cooce 350 
SR Ke ES re ie 2 00 
28 Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard............. 50 
66 Fung Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. Cloth, 
Sb snehenedtecton e6senndsnsenteduh 50 
6 Garden wr Marina > Serer > 1 00 
24 ~Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S.. sededdeczcecetes 2D 
29 Grape Grower’s Guide. C horiton.. 15 
45 Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
MaemOMM, POS. GOOUBS. icccccccccccecccccccese - 150 
40 Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. H... 75 
32 Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R. .... 1 50 
2 Greenbouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. R..... -« 150 
40 Horticulture, Aynals of. _ Bailey, Prof. L. H..... - 100 
40 Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 75 
37 House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 
SD MD sn. odddccsnhbéhenodeens «- 100 
67 Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 
9 New Horticulture, The. Stringfellow, H. A..... 1 00 
40 Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof.L.H. Cloth......... 1 00 
2 Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, Andrew S............ 1 50 
28 Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton........ 1 50 
28 Pear Culture for Profit. New and revised edition. 
WEE datas Cscobcanchashhsesececaboncdaecegucones 1 00 
38 Plants, Handbook of. New enlarged edition, 
Henderson, Peter... sesesecencesssy O60 
41 Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, Pa Range} cosee 3 
17 Plants, Your. Sheehan, James.............ssceces 40 
31 Principles of Fruit-Growing. Bailey, L. H....... 1 25 
29 Pruning Book, The. mae iG Tinnesesccbadhenese 1 50 
30 uince Culture. A SEE. Wane acess aeede. dagike 1 
35 ose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, etc. Ell- 
DA Cislinaes c2sce- 6onecedueechentiucecase oce AD 
36 Rose, On the. eee on kame ena videos elenstacdeen 1 00 
37 FEose Culture, Secrets of. Hatton, W. J......... ° 50 
26 Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. a. 1 50 
37 Spraying of Plants, The. Lodemen, E. G.......: 1 00 
28 Strawberry Cuiturist. Illustrated. 7 = * 25 
36 Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. eaes 75 
6 Water Garden, The. Tricker, William.......... 2 00 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES. 
71 Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof A. J.. ono 12 
7l Bee Culture, A B Cof. Root, A.L........ Soeasa P08 
7l Bee, Honey and Hive. a ee 1 25 
70 Bee-Keeping Explained. Mysteries of. pear ae 1 00 
70 Broilers for Profit. Boyer, Michael J......... 50 
68 Capons for Profit. Greiner, T........ 000s cescece 35 
70 Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas...............cccscees 25 
Ww Keg Farm; An. Revised and enlarged. Stecaned, 
sgh es crecaktiatieidatgessoseseendad 60 50 
68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. Darrow.. 25 
63 pounsy, Five Hundred nearer and Answers.. 25 
70 Poultry, American Standard or Perfectionin. ... 1 00 
70 Poultry, lilustrated Book of. Wright, L. Col- 
MUM. 6 oo sose accc ccoosescieneecics cnebeegn 10 00 
70 Poultry, Illustrated Book of. wariant, ee epccce OW 
68 Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wri bt, oneaciex 2 OO 
70 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wrig — a aaa sae 150 
68 Profits = Poultry and Their Pr ofitabie Manage- 
en secesece 2 OD 
70 Pigeon Hench, Pleasures of a. “Lucas, Biaccttin he 
70 Poultry Culture. Felch, I. K...0..........ccicces 1 50 
70 Poultry Keeper, Profiabie. Beal and Wild...... 1 25 
69 Turkeys, Howto Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 1 00 


ARCHITECTURE, ETC, @ 


78 Aaa, S American. Palliser. Paget. $1.00; 


clo ssacsance 2 OO 
78 Architectural Designs ‘and Details. Miscella- 

neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; Cloth......... 200 
78 Architecture. Common Sense School Palliser. 

Ee oo os snadunad:t 960s erseebaban 


77 Barn Plan and Outbuildings. peauiienackece 
$1 Builder’s Guide. Hodgson.. 

81 Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. ‘Hodgson.. 1 00 
Se Se Is. NOEs 0 6:0 cccasccccsccescccccesaae 1 25 
79 Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser....... 4 00 
84 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete ........ - 100 
78 Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser.....: 2 00 
78 Court Houses. Village, Town and oi yore 

h 








Jails, etc. Palliser. Paper, 82.00 Cloth.... 300 
80 House Plans for Everybody. Reed................ 1 50 
79 Homes for Home Builders. Fully illustrated.. 1 50 
83 How to Build a Home. Moore, F.C........ coccece 5 OD 
84 Paint Book, Every a aw cobsueenenmned oes Bee 
84 Painter’s Encycloped The. Gardner... csceesre 1 
81 Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson. coe BO 
84 Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’ sc ompanion.. mesce Be 
81 Ralling, New System of Hand. Hodgson....... 100 
81 Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson.......... <a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
8 Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
89 Boosnespine be for Farmers. ns Clark, 
Ph. D | Pe ocee 25 
29 Canning and Preserving. ” Rore scoeese 40 
89 Co-operate, How to. Myrick, " Herbert... idscluuce 
87 End of the World. Resteston.. cannes stesout Fees ae 
87 Hoosier Schoolmaster. 7 bisa cae: Om 
83 ee 4 Schoolmaster, Library Raition. Eggles- 1 
9 Ice Crop, The. . Hiles, T. L........ccccccece weaceeuce. Gan 
Mortgage Lifters. 4th cover page........ ecceccee 25 
87 Mystery of Metropolisville. Eggieston . . coscccese 5 
83 Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H........... ecconcscsn Be 
ee fe rrr 30 
6 Traction Engine, The. Maddard, James ne 10 





. ete., will be sent free to any one forwardi 


card his address to the publishers, and asking 


FR E c TO ALL Pisla Space beautifully illustrated 8vo. So ge ay containing oa of three hundred —ieelie Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
s Field orses, 


for it. It will pay every man, young or olde ne to provide himself with goed books, even if economy has to be practiced in'e 


Cattle, Shee 





by 
er directions to enable him to do this. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 


Volume 63 


A Poor Winter Wheat Prospect. 





it was pointed out in American Agricultur- 
ist that on April 1 on account of the unusual 
lateness of the season the figures of conditéon 
of wheat were even less valuable as a crop 
indication than in an ordinary year. But 
it was suggested that while the general 
average, 82.1, was the lowest reported since 
the organization of the American Agricul- 
turist service it would be likely to be found 
fully as high as the situation warranted. 
The returns for May 1, made after three full 
weeks of growing weather had served to 
bring out clearly the good as well as the 
bad in the situation, show that the position 
taken by this journal on April 1 and back of 
that in Mar, Jan and Dec issues, was cor- 
rect. The winter wheat crop is badly hurt, 
as suggested by this journal at various 
times during the past three months, when 
other crop authorities insisted that a full 
yield was promised. In spite of the fact 
that the month of Apr was fully as fa- 


For Week Ending May 13, 1899 


the damage to the wheat crop was inflicted 
in Dec and Jan and all additional data con- 
firm this view. Those districts where the 
Dec cold was least severe and where there 
was ample snow covering during the Jan 
freeze, now show excellent promise, notably 
the greater part of Ohio and portions of 
Ky and Ind. 

It is too early yet to report finally either 
upon the acreage of the crop or upon the 
proportion of the seeded area which will 
be plowed up. The general season is so 
late that farm work is seriously delayed 
and the question of time will figure largely 
in the extent of corn planting on abandon- 
ed wheat fields. June 1 will be amply early 
for any acreage figures. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in seasons when there is a 
heavy drop in condition between Dec and 
Apr there is correspondingly heavy loss of 
seeded area through winter killing. With 
this experience of past years in mind, cor- 
respondents this month were asked their 
opinion as to probability of material plow- 








LAKE FERRY SYSTEM 


The immense boats shown in the illustration conve 


minee, upper Mich, and Marinette and Peshtigo, 


No. 39 


will be small. Fully half the counties in 
Mich report loss ranging from 5 to 35 per 
cent. In Ind 60 per cent of the counties 
show losses ranging from 5 to 60 per cent. 
In Ill only 14 counties out of 102 report no 
material plowing up, and the loss of acre- 
age in the state when reported upon is like- 
ly to prove sensational. Three-fourths of 
the counties of Mo show such loss as to be 
noticeable, and more than 80 per cent of 
those of Kan make similar reports. Last 
fall it is conceded that the area seeded ex- 
ceeded 29,000,000 acres, but it is not un- 
reasonable to believe, in the light of data 
already at hand, that _ the winter wheat 
acreage to be harvested may not exceed 
if indeed it reach that of last year. 

No indication of the possible crop in 
bushels can be figured until there shall be 
some definite settlement of the acreage 
question, but it is safe to say that at pres- 
ent the maximum promise does not ex- 
ceed 300,000,000 bu winter wheat, against 
nearly 400,000,000 bu last year. 








IN GRAIN TRAFFIC, WEST TO EAST 


y a Whole freight train of 36 loaded cars from Escanaba and Meno- 
Wis, across Lake Michigan to Luddington and Manistee, lower Mich, on their 


way east from the great northwestern grain fields. The distance in transportation is thus shortened several hundred miles by 


the immense bend where the railroad doubles Take Michigan via Chicago. 


The 


photograph represents transports Nos 1, 


2,3 and 4 lying side by side in Sturgeon Bay. They cross this bay, going through Door Co, Wis, which is a point of land run- 


ning up into the lake some 60 miles. 


After leaving Sturgeon Bay they proceed across the lake in a southeasterly direction 


to their destination, where the cars are again run on the rails enroute to points further east. The little giant tug boat, seen in 


the foreground, is used for towing when necessary. 


Four tracks extend the entire length of each boat. 


With the opening of nav- 


igation this spring, immense bodies of grain, winter stored at Chicago, Duluth, etc, are released for immediate shipment to Buf- 


falo and tide water. 


vorable for plant development as is the 
month usually, the present county returns 
of condition when consolidated into state 
averages show a decline of 10 points from 
the figure tentatively suggested on Apr 1, 
and the present return of 72.6 is the lowest 
May figure ever reported in this service. 
It must be understood that this drop in 
conditional average does not represent any 
fresh impairment during the month, as any 
change which may have actually occurred 
is undoubtedly in the other direction. But it 
simply represents a clearer 
APPRECIATION OF THE DAMAGE SUFFERED 

prior to Apr 1 than was possible until 
the crucial test of growing weather should 
bring it out. In the closing days of the 
month there is a little need of surface mois- 
ture over considerable areas in the central 
valleys, but the situation May 1 is not 
alarming and little would be heard of it but 
for the fact that the enfeebled condition of 
the plant makes it peculiarly sensitive to 
€ven minor adverse influences, 

It was pointed out in the Apr report that 





ing up or abandonment in their counties. 
For purpose of comparison the following 
statement presents in detail the May con- 
dition of last year, and also the April con- 
dition and present condition this year, by 
states: 
WINTER WHEAT CONDITION BY STATES. 


My Apr My My Apr My 

"99°99 «=’°98 ?: SR "SR 
ee Rviwesus 909 9 90 Minn 75~—s 80 7 
Pa > fe SF eee 51 72 9% 
Tex 80 80 9%6 Mo 70 7 86 
Ark -75 80 94 Kan 62 75 98 
TORR. scccctt | | |«“Te BE WO tcc. te oe 
W Va ....85 80 96 Col --91 92 60 
Be ‘isiwem — 7 ae ——)6lClU Oe 
O ..ccoeee-8lL 92 82 Wash ...80 80 100 
Mich .....67 80 90 Okla .....70 7 986 
Ind .......%2 86 88 Other ....80 85 90 


ee eS oe Se 

.. _oeere 60 78 996 Av ...72.6 82.1 87.8 
A LARGE AREA TO BE PLOWED UP. 

The answers show that the acreage loss 

will be remarkably large. A few counties in 


Ky, and a few in northwest Ohio report - 


such loss, but the percentage for the states 


Spring Wheat Territory Favored. 





Spring wheat seeding is materially later 
than last year and somewhat behind the 
ordinary season. It is not late enough to 
in itself create alarm as to crop results, 
though it is a matter of record that early 
seeding is apt to bring best results. The 
last two weeks of April brought almost 
perfect weather conditions for the prose- 
cution of this work, barring a little addi- 
tional delay in extreme north, and seeding 
was rushed to completion under favorable 
conditions. The deep frost of the winter 
and moderate dryness of the spring caused 
the soil to work readily and the seed bed 
is well prepared. 

It is too early to report upon acreage, but 
preliminary estimates from American Agri- 
culturist correspondents this month indicate 
very little material change from last year’s 
breadth. Southern and central Minn and 
eastern S D si.ow a fair increase, while 
northern Minn and extreme N D report 

{To Page 621.] 
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Enemies of Potatoes and How to 
Combat Them. 


PROF M. ¥. SLINGERLAND, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The 





To grow a crop of potatoes successfully 
in many localities, farmers now find it 
necessary to fight both insect and fungous 
foes. Our grandfathers grew potatoes with 
little or no trouble from such enemies, but 
to-day there are two very serious insect 
pests and also two equally serious fungous 
diseases which attack the potato vine in 
most parts of our country. The insects re- 
ferred to are the well-known Colorado po- 
tato beetle and the flea-beetle. Most po- 
tato grewers are sufficiently familiar with 
the appearance and work of the, Colorado 
beetle shown in Fig 1, but all are not so 
familiar with the flea-beetle (Fig 2) and its 
work, shown in Fig 3. This latter insect is 
very small and very active, jumping like 
a flea as soon as the vines are disturbed, 
hence it is not so often seen by the farmer 
as the much larger Colorado beetle. This 
little flea-beetle is responsible fo the small 
round holes which most potato growers 
have doubtless noticed in the leaves of the 
potato. Both of these insect pests are 
usually on hand as soon as the vines ap- 
pear above the ground and their destrue- 
tive work at once begins. In some locali- 
ties the flea-beetle has been reported as do- 
ing more damage to the vines than the 
Colorado beetle, hence potato growers 
should learn to recognize the insect and its 
work. The 

TWO FUNGOUS DISEASES OF THE POTATO 
are known as the early blight or leaf-spot 
disease and the late blight or potato rot. 
Illustrations showing the effect of these 
diseases upon the leaves are given, Figs 4 
and 5. The early blight usually makes its 
appearance early in the season and upon 
early varieties of potatoes. Hot, dry 
weather favors its growth, and it is usually 
most severe in its attacks where the pota- 
toes are planted on dry soils. Whenever 
the potato foliage has been injured by the 
flea-beetle it seems to be predisposed to at- 
tacks of the early blight. Any condition or 
treatment which has produced a weaken- 
ing of the plant causes it to be more liable 
to attacks of blight. While this early 
blight does not cause the potatoes to rot, 





¥Fia 1. SLIGHTLY 


COLORADO POTATO BEETLE, 
ENLARGED. 


it so injures the foliage that the growth is 
checked long before maturity, and instead 
of the potatoes being full grown they are 
undersized and immature. This fungous 
disease usually makes its appearance the 
latter part of June or during July. The 
parts of the foliage first attacked are likely 
to be the edges of the leaves, the disease 
manifesting itself in several places on the 
same leaf, the affected area at first being 
circular in outline. The color of the foliage 
changes from a russet to a dark brown and 
the edges curl as the tissue dies. 
CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO POTATO ROT. 
The late blight is responsible for most of 
the potato rot in the country. This blight 
usually does not appear in the potato field 
until the moist and warm “muggy” weath- 
er of August. The date of its appearance 


and the rapidity of its development are 
yoverned largely by the weather. In fa- 
Vou *, warm, rainy weather it spreads 








CROPS 


FIELD 


with alarming rapidity so that within a 
few days an entire field of luxuriant green 
plants becomes black and drooping, rotting 
with the characteristic and offensive odor. 
In less favoring weather its spread is slow- 
er, yet it is always rapid as compared with 
the early blight. The late blight appears 
on the leaf as a purplish black spot, which 
rapidly increases in size until the entire 
leaf is involved. Its cause is the growth of 
the fungus within the leaf tissues. This 





FIG 2. POTATO FLEA BEETLE,GREATLY ENLARGED 


fungus may often be seen on the blighting 
leaves as a delicate white mildew, growing 
from the under side of the blighting leaf. 
The spores or germs faHing from the leaves 
are washed into the soil, where they soon 
attack the tubers and lead to the familiar 
potato rot. Experiments have shown that 
seed potatoes should be taken from a field 
which did not suffer from the late blight 
and the rot. This is a good precaution to 
observe, as it will materially help to pre- 
vent the appearance of the disease in the 
field. 

[Concluding article by Prof Slingerland 
next week will describe successful methods 
of fighting these insect and fungous pests]. 





Practical Cultivation of Corn. 
CLARENCE W. GILBERT, ILLINOIS. 





Mr J. W. M’Kenzie’s experience in culti- 
vating corn as described in your columns 
April 15, and mine, vary in some particu- 
lars. Until last year I used a harrow the 
same size as his, but,in 1898 I used a 
wooden, three-sectioned harrow that covers 
nine rows at one round. I commence har- 
rowing when the corn comes through the 
ground, and if a heavy rain has closely 
followed the planting, a harrowing will 
make the difference between a poor and a 
good stand, to say nothing of the myriads 
of weeds it destroys. I harrow a second 
time in from four to seven days, and a 
third time as soon as any weeds I have not 
heretofore killed begin to show life. Last 
year after the third harrowing, I noticed, on 
account of the frequent rains, the clay strip 
running diagonally across my field was not 
thoroughly cultivated, so I plowed cross- 
wise and turned when I came to the place 
where the black ground began, and this, 
mind you, in drilled corn. Now, I have al- 
ways found it necessary in all cases to 
uncover corn after my harrow. A neighbor 
came when I was harrowing last year and 
said while he believed if it did not rain 
my corn would not be hurt much, but if it 
did rain it was ruined, and that night we 
had a terrific downpour, but on going over 
my corn a few days later, I failed to 
notice a stalk damaged. The truth is that 
young corn is such a vigorous grower that 
anything you may do_to it short of uproot- 
ing it does it no apparent harm. In fact, 
the thoroughly harrowed corn will grow 
faster and be immeasurably cleaner and 
easier tended. 

For further cultivation, after the harrow 












cannot be used, I choose a cultivator with 
22-inch gopher knives and a steel drag 
attached. I run them two inches deep and 
not only kill every weed, but form what is 
called a dust blanket which conserves 
moisture and prevents cracking of the soil 
and above all allows the roots of the corn 
to develop entirely across the row. I cul- 
tivate once a week or as soon as it is dry 
enough after each rain, and continue until 
the corn is so large I cannot straddle the 
rows. 

Now a man may follow explicitly this 
plan of cultivation and fail to raise a good 
crop on account of extreme drouth, but not 
if he has properly prepared the soil before 
planting. I plow six inches deep just as 
early as it will do, and after April 15 posi- 
tively do not plow unless it is dry enough. 
I follow the plow every day after April 15 
with heavy steel roller and continue plow- 
ing until all is plowed (this is of course 
optional, as anyone can plant as soon as 
he chooses and finish breaking afterward), 
then I take two disk harrows and drive 
each with the tongue directly over the out- 
side swath of the preceding disk, which is 
the same as doubling, but by straddling the 
outside I not only double, but I leave the 
ground entirely level. Now I hitch four 
horses to the pulverizer, which in this case 
is an Acme harrow, and is a fine implement 
for pulverizing the first three inches. I 
follow with a four-horse_ steel roller, 
weighted, and then plant. 

Last year was a very bad crop year here. 
We had large and frequent rains until the 
first part of June and then it became un- 
commonly hot and dry, and thousands of 
acres of corn fired and made less than half 





FIG 3. WORK OF POTATO FLEA BEETLE. 


acrop. Yet, my poorest piece of corn made 
62 bu per acre and my clover sod made 80 
bu of sound corn per acre. A neighbor just 
across the road had clover sod. He plowed 
it well, but there he stopped doing his work 
well. He harrowed a couple of times with 
a tooth harrow drag, once or twice with 
a couple of poles pinned together, and to 
look at his ground you would have said it 
was in good shape and as long as it rained 
his corn looked fine, but it quit raining. 
He cultivated with eagle claws (a good 
name). He scratched up the clods, then 
containing the life-giving moisture, and 
sifted his very limited amount of fine soil 
down, then in a few days scratched again. 
deeper this time, and rolled out some more 
moist clods and turned under some of the 
now dry and hot clods next to the roots of 
his corn. Of course his corn rolled up. He 
left the field in disgust, and unless I am 
misinformed, went fishing. His ground 
cracked, his corn fired and he gathered 
about 35 bu of corn from ground that, if 
properly prepared and cultivated, would 
have produced at least 60 bu per acre. 


5 —— 

Controlling the Cutworm—According to 
Prof Johnson of the Md exper sta the cut- 
worm may be controlled by the use of poi- 
sonous bait made by mixing 50 lbs of wheat 
bran with 2 qts of molasses and 1 lb of paris 
green with water enough to make a thick 
mash and distributing it among the plants 
attacked. 





Economical Irrigation—The Cal exper 
sta finds that irrigation water does the 
most good when placed close to the stem of 
the plant or trunk of the tree and allowed 
to soak downward. 











Jottings from the Farmers. 





I prefer using rye to crimson clover to 
plow under for manurial purposes on ac- 
count of its greater crop and cheapness of 
seed.—[G. H. Peacock, Burlington Co, N J. 





A neighbor got an idea from American 
Agriculturist to build a low-wheeled 
wagon. By taking four of the driving 
wheels of a mowing machine and the axles 
which he bolted onto a wagon floor, he 
made a wagon to draw manure and corn 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Or 





fodder and do similar work about the farm. 
It is a dandy and we think we will see 
more of them in use.—[J. O. Smith, Suf- 
folk Co, L I. 





Hen manure is excellent for onions. I 
v-e from 1 to 2 bu per square rod.—[W. 
Bentzien, Steuben Co, N Y 





I am not a farmer, but his true and ear- 
nest sympathizer. I have lived and still 
live among farmers and do not see why 
there cannot be an organization of produce 
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shippers formed to pool their interests in 
marketing in New York, Jersey City and 
Philadelphia, thus avoiding many of the 
evils of the commission businets.—[{[R. J. 
Burtt, Warren Co, N J. 








Il am very much pleased with American 
Agriculturist. Your reports of the different 
crops are worth $100 per year to the av- 
erage farmer. I think if farmers under- 
stood what you are doing for them very 
few would be without the paper.—[{H. E. 
Slater, Livingstone Co, N Y. 












By 





pared with the university. 


Real life there as he found it; 
with Turkish officials were actual experiences, and 
are decidedly dramatic. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


The Adoantages of the Country College 
By NATHANIEL BUTLER, President of Colby College 


A popular article pointing out to young men and their 
parents the advantages of the country college as com- 
Doctor Butler tells what sort 
of men should select the country college, and why; and, in 
a word, sums up its special advantages for the benefit of 
the young man who is about to choose his Alma Mater. 


In this week’s number of 
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flanagement of Bees at Swarming Season. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





One of the most important steps toward 
securing a good crop of bees and honey, is 
that of getting the brood combs well fill- 
ed at the beginning of the harvest. Some 
varieties of bees, particularly the ye'low 
Italians, are inclined to crowd the brood 
nest with honey. That is, they are disin- 
clined to put any honey in the supers, so 
long as empty cells can be found in the 
brood nest—even to put honey into cclls 
from which young bees have hatched. If 
supers containing drawn combs can be put 
in at the beginning of the flow, the bees 
will readily store honey in the drawn combs 
when they would hesitate to begin work in 
sections filled only with starters or comb 
foundations. This relieves the pressure 
upon the brood nest, and induces the bees 
to begin storing their honey in the sections, 
and where they begin they are 
likely to continue. The removal 
of the pressure upon the Lrood 
nest allows of the rearing of mcre 
brood, and is likely to delay 
swarming until a good start is 
made in the supers, and enough 
young bees are hatched to make 
a good swarm. 

Shading the hives, giving a good, . 
generous entrance and plenty of 
room in tae supers, all tend to 
retard swarming. As soon as the 
first super given is one-half or 
two-thirds full, it is raised up, 
and another placed under it, next 
the hive. When the super last 
added is half full, another is 
placed between it and the hive, 
By the time it is necessary to 
add another super, it is likely 
that the upper super of honey 
will be filled and ready to come 
off. Sometimes supers are tiered 
up three high. 

hen a colony swarms, the. 
swarm is hived upon the old 
stand in a hive having its brood 
chamber contracted to only five 
frames, the frames being furnish- 
ed with starters of comb founda- 
tion. The supers are transferred 
from the old to the new hive and 
the old hive set down near the 
new one. By this method, all of 
the field bees that may be out 
when the swarm issued, return to 
the old stand and join the newly- 
hived swarm that has the sections, 
The small brood next crowds the 
bees into the sections, and the 
lack of combs in the brood nest 
compels the bees to store their 
honey in the supers until combs 
can be built in the brood nest, 
and, as fast as the combs are 
built, the queen fills them with 
eggs, and the result is that all of 
the white honey goes into the 
sections, while the brood nest be- 
comes a brood nest indeed. With 
this management a queen-exclud- 
ing honey board Is needed, or the 
queen will go into the sections 
where the swarm is first hived, and make 
trouble by laying in the sections. 


The old hive is allowed to stand by the 
side of the new one until the eighth day 
after swarming, when it is picked up and 
moved away to a new location. All of 
the bees that have flown from the eld hive 
in the eight days mentioned, have marked 
that location as their home and will return 
to it, and join the new swarm. This ac- 
complishes two things: It threws a lot of 
bees into the hive where the sections are, 
and robs the old hive at just the time 
wher: the young queens are hatching, so 
weakening its forces that all thoughts of 
further swarming are given up—the young 
queens being allowed to fight it out on the 
line of “‘the survival of the fittest.” By this 
method the working force and the sections 
are all kept together, and there are no 
small after-swarms to bother with. Af- 
ter the harvest is over, there are two 


courses to pursue with the swarms that 
were hived upon only five frames: One is 
that of giving them more frames, or combs, 
and allowing them to build up for winter, 
which they will do if there is a full flow. 
The other is that of uniting them, which 
is advisable, if there is no prospect of 
a full flow. The only objection to this ar- 
rangement is that swarms with old queens 
sometimes build drone comb. When col- 
onies are united it is easy to reject un- 
desirable combs. 





A Superb New Rose. 





When the Meteor rose was introduced a 
few years ago it was universally believed 
that the limit of perfection in this class of 
roses had been reached. But now comes 


the new hybrid tea rose “Liberty,” with its 
dazzling brilliancy, exquisite fragrance and 
perfect shape to put every 


rival in the 





THE NEW HYBRID TEA-ROSE, LIBERTY 


NATURAL SIZE 


shade. When exhibited for the first time 
at the last monthly flower show of the 
American institute of New York city, it at 
once became the center of attraction and 
received the highest encomiums from expe- 
rienced rese growers. 

The richness of its coler is difficult to de- 
scribe cerrectly, but may be termed as a 
pure, fiery ruby, witheut any tendency to 
blacken, and without the bluish cast some- 
times seen on the petals of Meteor. Our 
illustration, engraved from a photograph, 
shows the flower in natural size, as well as 
its perfect shape. The habit of the plant 
is erect and strong, showing a decided in- 
clination to make a compact bush. Its 
foliage is of medium size and evenly ser- 
rated on the margins. The ease of culti- 
vation of this new variety will be of special 
interest and importance to practical rose 
growers. It originated in Ireland, but the 


entire stock is now in this country and is 





THE POETRY OF AGRICULTURE 





owned by E, G. Asmus, Hudson Co, N J. 
So far it has had no trials out of doors, but 
to judge from the appearance and general 
character of the plant it will no doubt suc- 


ceed if properly cared for. It is rare in- 
deed to have a new rose combine as many 
good qualities as does Liberty, and we do 
not hesitate to predict for it a grand fu- 
ture, and that when once offered to the 
public, it will soon become the most popu- 
lar dark rose in existence. 


Pear and Apple Blight. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





This species of blight is due to a very 
minute germ which finds access to the ten- 
der cells and juices inside the protecting 
bark of the tree. There it multiplies into 
untold billions, turning the healthy sap into 
a poisonous fluid, and causing serious in- 
jury or death to a part of the tree and in 
extreme cases to the entire tree. 
What will stop it? When the 
blight is rampant in the orchard 
very little, if anything, can be 
done to stop it. The dead and 
dying leaves and branches are 
but the natural result ‘of the 
disease that has long been rav- 
aging the vital parts within. It 
is the sickly portion of a blight- 
ed leaf or branch that contains 
the elements of danger. 

Fighting fire blight can only be 
done effectively by preventive 
measures. Nothing will cure it, 
so far as is known, short of fire. 
Nor will spraying even check it. 
The disease is too deeply seated 
to be reached by outside treat- 
ment. It will go from apple to 
pear or quince trees, or from 
them to the apple. The wild red 
haw and some other pomaceous 
trees are slightly affected by it. 
The germs will not multiply 
when the temperature is cool. 
They lie dormant during the win- 
ter time, and under the warm- 
ing influences of spring they be- 
gin to grow. A liquid oozes out 
of the diseased branches, which 
contains millions of these deadly 
germs. This is carried on the 
feet of insects and in other ways 
to neighboring trees, where the 
germs find lodgment. They are 
often introduced through the del- 
icate floral organs, where they 
find easy access to the circulat- 
ing sap. From there the disease 
soon spreads into the twigs and 
then into the larger branches. 
They also enter through the ten- 
der growth of the new wood. It 
is there that the disease most 
commonly appears, especially on 
ipple and quince trees, during 
the warm, sultry weather in June 
and July, when the shoots are 
very tender. Where thunder 
showers are very frequent in 
mid-summer, the conditions are 
just right for the introduction 
and propagation of the disease, 
which has caused some to think that elec- 
tricity did the damage. 


As has already been said, preventive 
measures are the only kind to use, The 
sources of infection must be destroyed. If 
the sickly, half-matured twigs are cut off 
below where any disease exists there can 
be little opportunity for its spread. The 
great difficulty is, ‘te know when we are 
below the disease. No one can tell abselute- 
ly how far down it may extend, except the 
most skillful scientist, and with a com- 
pound microscepe. It is usually safe, how- 
ever, to cut a foot or a little more below 
where there is the least outward sign of 
any affection. If the cut is not made below 
the diseased part there is great danger, if 
not certainty, of carrying the germs on the 
knife or saw to healthy wood in cutting 
off other branches, The trees should becare- 
fully gone over in late fall or early winter, 
but any time before the trees bloom will do. 
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A SERIOUS GRAPE PEST 


The grapevine flea beetle, illustrated herewith, frequently does great damage and 


should be 


rections for controlling it were printed in our issue of March lil, 
now presented so that the pest may be easily recognized. 


looked after carefully from now on in grape-growing sections. 


Full di- 
is 
is 


and the picture 
At a the adult beetle 


shown much enlarged, bd is a larva much enlarged, c is a portion of a grapevine with 
beetles and larvae the natural size, d a beetle feeding on a bud, e beetles destroyed 


by a fungous disease. 
best way to hold it in check. 


The American Tent Caterpillar. 


CLARENCE M, WEED, N H EXPER STA. 





For quite a number of years the common 
tent caterpillars (not the forest tent cater- 
pillars) have been destructive Over a large 
part of New England. Last year in New 
Hampshire the outbreak reached its max- 
imum, and most of the pests were destroyed 
by a bacterial disease which caused them 
to die in enormous numbers, Probably the 
exhaustion of the food supply had some- 
thing to do with weakening the «aterpil- 
lars, so that the disease was more ef- 
fective. In consequence, the number of 
common tent caterpillars present this 
spring is much smaller than for many 
years. In the region I have been able to 
examine there is only here and there a nest 
to be found. These are mostly on wild 
cherry trees. Consequently little damage 
will be done by this insect this season. 

There is reason to velieve that com- 
paratively few enemies of these caterpillars 
will be at work upon tnem this year, ard 
that they will multiply without much hin- 
drance. But I wish to call especial atten- 
tion to the fact that in any commun:ty 
where the conditions exist, now is the time 
to fight these pests. They ar2 at their 
lowest limit; every nest now destroyed will 
probably be equal to the destruction of a 
hundred nests five years in the future. They 
are just beginning one of those periods of 
increase which culminate in such an out- 
break as we have had during the last 
few years. There will be no time in the 
history of this insect when a little trouble 
in destroying it will yield such important 
results. But the destruction must not be 
confined to your apple trees or even to your 
own premises. Every nest in your neigh- 
borhood will be breeding pests for you for 
future years. Destroy them wherever seen. 
Co-operate with your neighbors and save 
trouble hereafter. I am not now speaking 
of the forest caterpillar, but of the 
common tentmaker. The forest species is 
discussed in Bulletin 64 of the New Hamp- 
shire college experiment station, Durham, 
and may be obtained on application. 

Striped Cucumber Beetles—The beetle 
attacks the plants above ground and not 
only injures them in that way, but indi- 
rectly transmits disease germs from one 
part of the field to the other. These at- 
tack not only cucumbers but cultivated 





Plants of that sort, or such plants as beans, . 


peas, the blossoms of the apple, the leaves 
and silk of Indian corn, wild plants, as 
goldenrod, asters, wild cherries, etc. The 
remedies recommended for the cucumber 
beetle are early planting, covering the 





Spraying with paris green as soon as the pest appears is the 


young plants, clean culture, the use of 
slaked lime, arsenites mixed with ashes, 
dust or plaster and the like. 





A New Market for Vegetables, or rather 
a new method of marketing vegetables, is 
coming into successful use in California. In 
the Pajaro valley, quite a business has been 
developed by fruit evaporating factories in 
buying onions, potatoes, squash and other 
vegetables to be evaporated or dried by 
much the same method used in evaporat- 
ing fruit. When the process is properly 
done, the vegetables appear to lose little if 
any of their flavor or virtue as food, while 
their bulk and weight are both greatly re- 
duced. These evaporated vegetables were 
first put up for the Alaskan market, but 
the business is being developed more large- 
ly for export to other parts of the world. 
The saving in freight rates on these dried 
vegetables is very material-and sometimes 
more than offsets the cost of evaporating 
and packing. A carload of dried canned 
potatoes contains 3000 bushels, but would 
hold only 500 bushels in their natural state. 
This industry is also in operation near 
Mayville, Mich, where potatoes are forced 
through a sieve into ‘‘strings,” dried. and 
packed in cans 8 in each way, that weigh 
5 lbs and contain half a bushel of potatoes 
that originally weighed 30 Ibs. 





Cucumbers Not Profitable—Some 10 
years ago we tried raising cucumbers for 
pickles as a second crop after potatoes. We 
continued this for about three years and 
came to the conclusion that there was noth- 
ing in it for us and dropped the business. 


We think all who tried it in this part of 


Long Island have given it up and we would 
not encourage others to go into a thing 
which we have found unprofitable, unless 
they have some peculiar fitness and other 
advantages which we do not possess.—[G. 
W. Hallock & Son, Long Island. 





Large Potatoes Best for Seed—In some 
German experiments to test the desirability 
of large, small and medium tubers for seed, 
it was shown that large tubers gave decid- 
edly the best yield. 


Canada’s Maple Exports last year were 
505,000 lbs sugar and 683 gals syrup. 





The best Engine, Horse. 
ny Thresher, Clover-hul- 
Dee: power, Kye Thresher 
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Ensilage and fodder cutter, 
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of a doubt of it. 
The only ques- 
tion is—what 
Sprayer to use. 
But if you have a 
dozen other spray- 
ers you'll find use 
», for the VAPOR 
\ GEM. Not so 
large as some 
\, —but the han- 
\ diest of all. 













Every 
farmer, gar- 
dener, fruit or 
flower grower 
and poultry 


keeper should get \\ 
“Vapor Wa 
Gem Sprayer 


Tank and pump of heavy copper. 
Will last eens - 

Regular price $2.00. Order im- 
mediately and get reduced price 
$1.50 (express prepaid), also 
agency. Send P.O 
for one now. Send for catalog. 

Fame ae pene Pump Co., 

i) 8t., Leckport, N.Y. 


Paragrene. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE. 

It is a deadly foe to insect ts and bugs. It is 
cheaper than Paris Green, more bulky and kills quicker. 
Does not injure the foliage. 

For many years we bows been the sole manufacturers of the 
voll known Star Brand Pure Green, and know 






Sprays trees 
12 tt. high. 
One load- 




















liahl, 





Serene on 
yo + Se as Paris Green 

is a guarantee that Paragrene will do all we claim for it. 

Prices: 14 > i 14\46c. per es: x ba \'3 -- pkgs., 
x5c. ong lb.; % Ib . pkgs. 16c. per pkes. 1 17¢. 
per! f.0.b. New York, LA ad. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples. 

FEED. L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 E, New York. 
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SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD. 


o, 
7 


oa ELPECTIVE TL SSECTICIDE. ¢ 
~ Because there 1s absolutely no dan of 

¢ burning the leaves. It adheres tothe foliage 

@ through rain and weather. White in color, al- 

? ways kills quickly. Now used by the Gypsy 

** Moth Commission 0 “Massachusetts. Made and 

7 sold only by 

4 WM. H. SWIFT & CO., 

% 66 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS, 

@ _N.B. Write for our free treatise on Injurious 

& Insects. 

Roegeeds oe tossoesoetees Soefoegoegoege Rorgocgogoagoetoesoege RrQrdotodoeoatordorte 





FRUIT PACKAGES ° Ais. Bee 


keepers’ supplies. Order now before 
the busy season catches you. Cata- 
logue and price-list free. Kadress 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX C0., 


X A. toro He 
Erle Co., Ohio. _— 


KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 
AND — CULTIVATOR. 


Points of superiority over a 
pirotems Frame Weenen, It 
table both as to de 








to 30 inches and expanded to 
73 ft. When narrowed to 30 
inches it can be used between 
the rows, working close to 
the plants, long after Straight 
Frame Weeders are set aside. 

Being V-shaped, itis not only 
stronger. but it adapts itself 
much better to uneven sur- 
face than a Straight Frame 
Weeder. Ithas no shafts to 
Teeth are strong and 





Narrowed to 30 inches. 


hinder working close to the fence. 
pliable and have blunt points, which is important when 


working sensitive plants. For further particulars, peice 
and territory, write THE KEYSTONE FARM 
HINE Co., Limited, York, Pennsylvania. 


FERTILIZERS. 


By EDWARD B. VOORHEES, director of the New Jer- 
sey Avricultural Experiment Station. It has been the 
aim of the author t) point out the a 2. 
and to discuss the important subjects connected with the 
use of fertilizer materials. The matural fertility of the 





| soil, the functions of manures and fertilizers, and the 
need of artiticial fertilizers are exhaustively discussed. 


Separate oY are devoted to the various fertilizing 
elements, to the purchase, chemical analyses, methods 
of using fertilizers, and the best fertilizers for each of the 
most important field, garden and orchard crops. 335 pp. $1. 

FREE Descriptive Book catalogue on application 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 





When wisest o advertisers be sure to mention 
VHERE You SAW THE AD. 
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The City Broker in Green Produce. 











One of the disturbing factors in the 
produce trade in large cities is the broker. 
Endeavoring to work up new business for 
both buyer and seller he naturally expects 
remuneration, and is at times a distracting 
element. At a recent meeting of the na- 
tional league of commission merchants at 
New Orleans, John W. Neumann, an In- 
dianapolis merchant, treated at some 
length in a well written paper, The broker: 
Is he a help or a hindrance to the fruit and 
produce business? Mr Neumann said in 
part as follows: “The old adage, A man 
cannot serve two masters, applies well to 
the broker; he desires to serve the seller 
as well as the buyer, and to accommodate 
both is impossible. Consequently one or 
the other is mistreated. These conditions 
do not prevail with all brokers; there are 
a number of good houses who deal with 
brokers very largely and from what I can 
learn have found their business to be sat- 
isfactorily transacted. Yet, even in those 
instances, where is the benefit of the 
broker? He does not influence the house to 
act either one way or another. It is the 
standing of the seller upon which you rely 
and you look to him directly for any dis- 
crepancy that might occur. 

“Produce men, more than in any other 
line of business, have suffered through the 
brokers’ tactics. Time and again has a 
market become overstocked with some per- 
ishable article through the fault of the 
broker, who has gone among the trade 
from one to another and induced people to 
buy goods, making all sorts of promises, 
even going so far as to show one man the 
bogus purchase of another. Altogether I am 
confident that a discontinuance of buying 
through brokers in the produce and fruit 
line would be an advantage to the com- 
mission man, and with the broker out of 
the way, his own Knowledge of the mar- 
kets, his acquaintance with the producer, 
the study of the trade. probably of a whole 
lifetime, becomes once more capital to 
him.” 


a 

Silver Higher—The price advanced from 
59c per ounce Jan 1 to 638c last week, then 
reacting. The upturn is attributed by 
some to increased demand on the part of 
Chinese banks, these being steady buyers. 
but just now wanting more than usual, and 
no particular significance attached to the 
fact. Another idea put forward is the rise 
in the price of copper, lead and zinc, which 
has not been accompanied by any sympa- 
thetic change in the value of silver until 
the present time, and the advance largely 
due to purely speculative influences. 





The American Vinegar Co—An interest- 
ing feature of the vinegar trust is the claim 
of profits through low cost of manufacture, 
and the implication that prices to con- 
sumers will be advanced. The promoters 
say that the cost of making and selling 
spirit or white vinegar does not exceed 2%c 
per gal,and some concerns in the west place 
this at only 1%c; that the present selling 
price is 3%c and the trust can push this up 
to 5c. Thus it is figured that enormous 
dividends can be paid upon stock aggre- 
gating 11 million dollars. This on the as- 
sumption that the 42 plants proposed do an 
annual business of 700,000 bbls vinegar. The 
promoters patronizingly assert that “cider 
vinegar, which is only made in small quan- 
titics for table use, is unfit for pickling and 
manufacturing purposes,” and evidently 
not worth considering in the whole propo- 
sition. If profits in spurious vinegar are sv 
great it is fair to presume the trust will 
soon have plenty of competition. 





Leeper’s System of Farm Accounts— | 


Every farmer should keep an accurate ac- 
count of crops and farm stock. Mr Leep- 
er’s book makes this-easily possible even for 
those who have no knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing. It is the best record yet published. 
No writing is necessary and figuring is re- 
duced to the minimum. In addition to blank 





pages for records, .the book contains many 
valuable tables useful on the farm. For 
sale by Orange Judd company, New York 
and Chicago. Price $2.50 to $4.50, according 
to size and binding. 





Vinegar Stocks Exhausted—In this part 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





of the Hudson valley supplies of cider vine- 
gar are not nearly up to the average; none 
in hands of farmers. The demand is good 
and prices must advance 25 per cent before 
the close of the season, as there is very 
limited amount of cider vinegar to offer.— 
[A. E. C., Albany Co, N Y. 
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Are You Sleepless, Nervous, All Run Down? 
Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 





SWAMP-ROOT Is the Great Remedy for Kidney, Bladder and 


Uric Acid Troubles. 


To Prove for Yourself Its Wonderful 


Merits, You May Have a Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 





You are in no danger of being sick if you 
keep your kidneys well. 

They filter your blood and keep it pure 
and free from disease-breeding germs. 

Your other organs may need care, but 
your kidneys most, because they do most. 

If you are sick, begin with your kidneys, 
because as soon as they are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. 

The treatment of some diseases may be 
delayed without danger, not so with kid- 
ney disease. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical triumph 


| of the nineteenth century; discovered after 


years of untiring effort and research by 


| the eminent kidney and bladder specialist, 





Dr. Kilmer, and has truly wonderful heal- 
ing action on the kidneys and bladder. 

It will be found by both men and women 
just what is needed in all cases of kidney 
and bladder disorders, lame back, dull pain 
or ache in the back, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, 
urie acid troubles and Bright’s disease, 
which is the worst form of neglected kid- 
ney trouble. 

If your water wher allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 


that your kidneys and bladder need im- 








mediate attention. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root corrects ina- 
bility to hold water and promptly over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to go often during the day and 
to get up many times during the night. 

This prompt, mild and wonderful remedy is 
easy to get at the drug stores, in fifty- 
cent or one-dollar bottles. Make a note of 
the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and remember that it is 
prepared only by Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private prac- 
tice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief, and has proved so success- 
ful that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of American Ag- 
riculturist . no have not already triedit, may 
have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 
by mail. A'so a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial 


letters received from men and women who 


owe their good health, in fact their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative proper- 
ties of Swamp-Root. Be sure to mention 
American Agriculturist when sending your 
— to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 








Prize Offer. 





For the best short description in 200 to 
1500 words of any poultry establishment, 
we offer prizes of $5, $2.50, $1.50; the de- 
scriptions ranking 4, 5 and 6 to be credited 
each with a year’s subscription to this pa- 
per free. New and valuable suggestions in 
management may be included, and an ex- 
tra prize, a pair of standard Rhode Island 
Reds, the new, popular and handsome gen- 
eral purpose breed, is offered for the best 
new practical suggestion of any kind con- 
tained in the articles submitted. The ar- 
ticles, being short, should mainly empha- 
size the best and most interesting features 
of the plant, rather than attempt to cover 
every detail, and must not be of an adver- 
tising nature in any way. Not length, but 
clearness, attractiveness and originality 
will be considered. Drawings and photo- 
graphs of buildings and devices will weigh 
in the decision. Anyone may compete. Ar- 
ticles must be mailed before Aug 1. 


Seasonable Poultry Work. 





Clean and whitewash the henhouse and 
rake up the rubbish if such work was not 
done last month. Usually the men on the 
farm attend to everything else on the place 
before they do the least thing for the com- 
fort and well-being of the poultry. Such 
work not only improves the appearance of 
the premises but greatly lessens the 
chances of death and sickness in the flock 
later in the season. This month is also a 
good time to set Hamburg and Leghorn 
eggs. Chicks of these breeds grow rapidly 
and mature early and if hatched out as 
late, or even a little later, than the ist of 
June, the pullets will be ready to lay in 
October. 

There is still time to set hens of the 
larger breeds. Take good care of the 
chicks already out. Give them clean coops 
that can be kept dry inside, and closed up 
at night. Let them run out on pleasant 
days, allowing them plenty of wholesome 
food. Keep them free from lice. If at this 
time, or later, you see any of your chicks 
trailing their wings on the ground, trying 
to stand on their heads, twisting their 
heads back or looking distressed and un- 
comfortable, it is safe to assume they are 
troubled with lice. 


A Successful Poultry School. 





The voultry school at Kingston, RI, didef- 
ficient work at its winter session of four 
weeks. Last year there were eight students, 
this year 21, and the permanent success of the 
experiment seems assured. The members 
are mostly young men between 20and 30 years 
of age. Only two were from Rhode Island. 
years of age. Only two from Rhode Island, 
Mass is most largely represented, and the 
other New England states, also N Y, Pa 
and N J send their quota. Many of the 
students heard of the school through this 
paper, and it is likely that more distant 
states will be heard from another year. 
At least one-half of the students have 
kept poultry and come here to pick up new 
ideas. Others expect to learn the A B C’s 
of the hen business. Some will look for 
positions on large poultry plants, many will 
work out their theories on the home farm. 

The whole course may be summarized as 
an adaptation of general agricultural sci- 
ence, such as feeding, breeding, drainage, 
building, etc, special needs of poultry keep- 
ers, with the addition of poultry discus- 
sion meetings presided over by experts from 
all parts of the country, and supplemented 
by weekly excursions to large poultry 
plants, dozens of which exist within 100 
miles of the school. Considerable practical 
experience is also gained by work in the 
college poultry buildings. 

Among the students there was constant 
discussion and sharpening of wits by ex- 
change of experience. Each had a favorite 
breed or cross-breed to exploit, and each 
had a bit of practice or theory to defend. 
Merits of various incubators or brooders 
Were compared and the open questions of 


THE POULTRY YARD 


the poultry world held up to the light. The 
trend of opinion seemed to favor the gen- 
eral purpose and small breeds rather than 
the large ones: The new RI Reds seemed 
to have made several converts in the class. 


Incubators of simple construction were 
preferred and need of supplying moisture 
considered very doubtful. Long poultry 


houses of cheap and simple make were the 
favorites, 

“Tt’s a cash business, at any rate,” said 
one student. ‘‘You can always sell eggs at 
some price and get your money.” In fact, 
a rosy view cf the poultry. business general- 
ly prevails. One man contended that in his 
experience an unlimited market for fresh 
eggs at private sale could be found in any 
good-sized city. Others claimed that in 
some cities at least farmer peddlers were 
cutting egg prices to a ruinous extent. All 
seemed agreed that the best location, prices 
considered, is near a large city. The im- 
pression prevailed that the most profitable 
branch is the sale of pure-bred stock, pro- 
vided a.reputation and trade can be work- 
ed up. 


———EEES 
A $10 Henhouse—This coop costs $10 and 
is large enough for a dozen fowls. The 
coops are built 7 by 10 ft, of boards costing 
$6 per M. From ground to eaves the dis- 


” 














CHEAP HENHOUSE, 


tance or the length of boards is 2% ft. The 
roof boards are 5 ft long and are covered 
with tarred paper. The doorway in front 
on the south side is 20 in wide by 5 ft high. 
This kind of coop does first rate for sum- 
mer and fairly v.ell for winter use. There 
is one great objection to it. The snows 
blow in in the winter (for the doors I use 
are made of lath) and fowls with large 
combs like Leghorns or Minorcas freeze 
their combs and are not apt to lay well 
during the winter.—[C. H. Chester. 


Enormous Egg—An egg of the extinct 
bird, noa, has been recently found in New 
Zealand. Some idea of its size may be 
gathered from the fact that a man’s hat 
makes a perfectly fitting egez cup for the 
curiosity. The egg, which has been sold 
for $500 to an English museum, is 7 in 
through and 9 in long. 





Houdan-Brahma—Take a mature Hou- 
dan male and three large-sized, young 
Light Brahma pvllets for the cross. In my 
experience the product has been in some 
respects an improvement on both parents, 
with plumage uniform to a feather.—[E. B. 
Wheeler, Cook Co, IIl. 





Turkey Lice are a great pest. The whole 
brood should be well dusted with insect 
powder and examined at least once a week. 
Look on the wings where the quills start 
and put plenty of powder on them. Do not 
use grease.—[John Wright. 
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““A Word to the 
Wise is Sufficient."’ 
But some stubborn people 

wait until ‘* down sick’” be- 

fore trying to ward off illness 
or cure it. The wise recog- 


nize in the word ‘‘ Hood’s’’ 


assurance of health. 
For all blood troubles, scrofula, pim- 


ples, as well as diseases of the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the effective and faultless cure. 

Poor Blood—‘“ The doctor said there 
were not seven drops of good blood in my 
body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla built me up and = 
{made me strong and well.” Susiz E. Brown, 
16 Astor Hill, Lynn, Mass. 

Dys ja—‘‘ We all use Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. t cured my brother-in-law and 
myself of dyspepsia. I owe my life to it.” 
M. H. Krek, 607 Franklin St., Philadelphia. 






























Never 


£aDpoir 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
























KeNew PiichB jo? 


and remove impurities*from the stomach, liver 
and bowels, by the use of the best blood purifier 
known. Pat upinglass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
one a dose. Recommended by many physicians. 


ibd Pills 


“Bes? LIVER PILL MADE.” Positively cure 
Biliousness and all Liver and Bowel complaints. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid, for 25 cts. 
Book free. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 





































MITES AND LICE: 


on your poult ? Paint 
roosts with Lee’s Lice Killer. 
Alldone. Next morning look 
and see all lice and mites lying RS 
dead on roost boards. Many 2 : 

rt finding them in piles a Sy 
half inch deep where each fowl = 
roosted the night before.Seeing 
is believing. Same with hogs or 
sheep. Paint rubbing postsor , 
caetakie floor of sleeping pen. 
All done. No more lice, mites 
or fleas. No ae no Jabor. 
Cheap, yoaty © cts. for a gallon 
can. some? No doubt an 
agent near you if not in — own ae 
town. If not, take an cyyoureat._ Sample 
post paid 10 cts. Write be fa aa and 
new 64-page book on “Insects” and diseases of 
poultry and stock. Our methods m make Jk = 
extermination of all kinds of insects and 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. or 68 Murray St., New Ve York 





























Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywhere in cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














Hatches Chickens by Sue. Absolutely 
he simplest, most 
t-class Hatcher 


©. ERTEL 00. QUINCY, ILL. 












DON'T SET HENS ™itw 


Tus Nat’. Hen Incusaror beats the a 
plan 3 to 1. 100-Egg Hatcher e. Cheap in 





but money maker. Send for cat’ 
ting how to get one o its wanted. < 
Natural Hen Incu Son, be. Columbus Neb 












BEES| BEES! BEES! Site'tiear aston by 

EANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Itisa handsome illustrated mag- 
ad anianinnoum Book on Bee on 
Book on Boo Supplies to all who name this paper in wri . 
THE A. i. ROOT CO. = MEDINA Oui0. 
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Raising Early Lambs for Market 





ALLEN, CONNECTICUT—THIRD PRIZE 
ARTICLE. 

Two things are absolutely essential in 
this business: First, warm stables and sec- 
ond, suitable sheep. Stables built partly 
underground are good if they are open to 
the south, have plenty of light and are not 
damp. If built entirely above ground, they 
should be tightly boarded, and it is well 
to double board them on the north side at 
least. However they are built they should 
be well ventilated without drafts and 
have plenty of light and sunshine. It is 
well also to provide a room that can be 
heated with a stove where ewes with very 
young lambs can be cared for in extreme 
weather. 

The best sheep I know for this business 
are the Dorsets or some of the Down breeds 
or their grades. The Dorsets have been 
bred for years for the special purpose of 
raising early lambs for the London mar- 
ket, and although our climate is not like 
that of their native land, they are probably 
the best we have for this purpose, all things 
considered. Whatever breed is selected, 
the ewes should be good healthy, well built 
specimens, from two to six years old, and 
if possible such as we know have already 
raised good lambs. The ram should be 
thoroughbred and as good an one as we 
can get. It does not pay to save a few dol- 
lars on the price of a ram and lose it on 
every lamb we raise. He should be not 
less than one year old. 

Early lambs bring the best prices from 
Christmas to the middle of February, and 
to have them ready for market during this 
period they should be weaned during No- 
vember and December. This necessitates 
the ewes being bred in June and July. The 
Dorsets will readily breed at this time un- 
less they are suckling lambs. It is not so 
easy to induce other breeds to take the 
ram before August or September. Ewes 
will, however, usually come in heat while 
their milk is drying off, and if we can time 
it so as to have them wean their lambs in 
June they will be more apt to breed about 
that time. 

The ewes should have plenty of feed 
through the fall so as to keep in good con- 
dition, but not too fat. They should be 
brought to the b.rn as soon as the lambs 
begin to arrive and be kept in all of the 
time after snow comes. If they rub them- 
selves and appear to be troubled with ticks 
they should be sheared as soon as they 
are put in for the winter. This will dis- 
pose of all the ticks before many of the 
lambs arrive and prevent their getting onto 
them. The .ewes should be watched very 
closely at this time and as soon as any of 
them are ready to lamb they should be 
placed in a small pen by themselves and 
kept there until we are sure that the lamb 
has sucked and the ewe will own it. It is 
well to start the ewe’s milk with the thumb 
and finger, as the teats are sometimes ob- 
structed so the lamb cannot start it. 

The ewes should all be numbered with 
metallic ear marks and each lamb tagged 
when it arrives with the same number as 
its dam, or with a different number, and a 
record kept, so we can tell at any time which 
lamb belongs to éach ewe. This will save 
much trouble and confusion at times if we 
have many ewes together. The ewes that 
have lambs should be kept in a separate pen 
from the others and fed all they will eat 
of grain, rowen hay and roots or ensilage. 
Do not feed more than they will eat at any 
time, but increase the feed gradually as the 
lambs grow, so as to force them as fast 
as possible. Wheat, bran, corn, oats and 
linseed meal are as good as any grain I 
know of. Cottonseed meal and gluten are 
dangerous. 

The lambs should have a creep provided 
for them where they can be fed grain away 
from the ewes. They will begin to eat. when 
a few days old and they should have all 
they will eat up clean several times a day. 


CHARLES I. 





COWS AND SHEEP 


Do not feed mcre at a time than they will 
clean up in a few hours, as they are very 
dainty and will not ‘eat any if it is at 
all stale. I have tried nearly all kinds of 
grain, including the best oatmeal, costing 
two or three cents a pound, and have found 
nothing they like so well as good wheat 
bran, and it is probably as good as any- 
thing for them. Worms are a common 
source of failure in raising lambs at any 
season and unless we wish to see our lambs 
droop and die before they are old enough 
to sell we must take some measures to pre- 
vent this scourge. It is said that all lambs 
are born with worms in their stomachs, and 
I think there is much truth in it, unless 
we prevent it by keeping the ewes free 
from them, The best preventive I know 
of is to keep a good powder mixed with 
salt before them constantly. 

As a rule the lambs should be sold as 
soon as they are fat and weigh from 50 
to 60 lbs alive. Whether it is best to sell 
them alive or dressed depends on the mar- 
ket and the distance we are from it. We 
should study the different markets and 
find what they require and where we can 
get the most for our product. The very 
early lambs usually bring the best prices 
in the large cities and the later ones in the 
smaller cities and towns. Wherever we 
sell we cannot expect a fancy price unless 
we have a fancy article. 





Ropy Milk: Cause and Cure. 





Ropiness is a fault of milk which does not 
necessarily depend for its cause upon the 
health of the cows. It is said to be caused 
by any one of several different species of 
bacteria. A. R. Ward has found Bacillus 
lactis viscosus to be the cause of viscid milk 
in two different creameries. In the two out- 
breaks investigated, the trouble was found 
to be caused by the use of milk utensils 
which had not been. sufficiently scalded. The 
bacteria remaining in cans which had 
previously contained viscid milk, were abie 
to survive the washing and remain alive to 
infect new quantities of milk. Greater care 
in scalding utensils brought the trouble to 
an end. All small utensils were immersed 
in boiling water for three minutes and the 
larger cans were filled to the brim with 
scalding water which was allowed to re- 
main for the same lengths of time. A 
thorough investigation of the sources from 
which the bacteria might have entered the 
milk at the stables and of sources else- 
where, failed to reveal the presence of Ba- 
cillus lactis viscosus. Nevertheless, from 
the work of Adametz, there is reason to 
suspect that during warm weather these 
particular bacteria get into the milk from 
water. The importance of thorough scald- 
ing of vessels which have once contained 
ropy milk is urged upon the consumer as 
well as the dealer. by Mr Ward in Cornell 
Bulletin 165, Bacteria may readily be trans- 
ferred from running water to milk by the 
agency of mud, which drying upon the 
udder, may be dislodged during milking. 
Milk utensils which have been used for con- 
taining water should be scalded before 
using again for milk. The apparent purity 
of water used about a creamery gives no 
assurance that it is free from bacteria. 





Treatment of Tetanus or Lockjaw. 





This disease is caused by the entrance of 
the tetanus bacillus into a wound. The 
germ is especially common in the dust of 
old floors, masonry, stables and gardens. 
Consequently an _ old nail, covered with 
this dust, upon puncturing the foot is apt 
to introduce the bacillus and cause lockjaw. 
The most effective treatment is preventive. 
Cleanliness should be practiced with the 
most trivial wounds. They should be 
washed thoroughly with some antiseptic 
solution, either a five per cent solution of 
carbolic acid, or one to one thousand of 
bichloride of mercury. It is always well to 
pack the wound with iodoform gauze. In 
the last few years antitoxine has been used 
with great success in the prevention of 








tetanus. In summing up the treatment of 
tetanus, Dr Charles McCulloch of the Vir- 
ginia experiment station says that about all 
that can be done is to try to treat the 
symptoms and thus render them as mild 
as possible, never losing sight of the fact 
that the cause of the disease is the bacilli, 
and that they are located at the seat of 
injury. So while we are treating the symp- 
toms we shouid at the same time try to 
destroy the cause and thus prevent the 
manufacture of any more of the poison. 

In order to carry out these objects we 
should first isolate the case, keep it as 
quiet as possible, and make the stall dark, 
paying special attention to ventilation, 
Second, clean the area of infection to pre- 
vent the continued absorption of the poison. 
Third, antagonize by the use of antitoxine 
the poisons that have been absorbed. If 
this is not obtainable, iodoform dissolved in 
glycerin may be used. Fourth, combat the 
spasms by large doses of chloroform, chlo- 
ral-hydrate ‘or bromide of potassium. 
Equal -parts. of the three. given in 
two-ounce doses to horses every three 
or four hours is a treatment often followed 
with relief. Fifth, maintain strength by 
stimulants and nourishing food. Sixth, 
attend to the bowels and bladder. If drugs 
like aloes or oil will not relieve the bowels, 
injections into the rectum must be resorted 
to. It is often necessary to catheterize the 
patient so as to empty the bladder. The 
antitoxinetreatment is still being improved, 
and let us hope that before long tetanus 
will be placed in the list of diseases for 
which we have a specific remedy. 


English Shropshire Breeder Here—The 
secretary of the English Shropshire ass’n, 
Mr Alfred Mansell, is now in America, He 
will spend four weeks in the United States 
and Canada, and most of this time he will 
be a guest of Mortimer Levering of Lafay- 
ette, Ind, secretary of the American Shrop- 
shire association. 





Destroying Disease Germs in Manure— 
By sprinkling manure with a 5 per cent 
solution of ferrous sulphate disease germs 
and denitrifying organisms are destroyed 
in a very effectual manner. 


Make Cows Pay. 


If every cow would give 
half as much more milk 
as at present without in- 
creasing feed or expense, 
dairying would pay well. 
A Little Giant Separator 
could earn such an in- 
crease in product almost 
every time,and will change 
a losing business into a 
paying one. Itis so sim- 
ple that a boy or girl can 
Send for Illustrated Cat- 











easily manage it. 


alogue No. 34 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 


Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SAVE IT. ALL. 


pm el all the cream out of the milk, in the 
ickeat, cheapest way. Our impreved patent 


AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR 

does this. Beats the best creamery made and costs 

than half as much, ca considered. Tekes 

all the cream out oe ilk in two hour’s time. 

For 1 tape yo _Priees $5. ate Write for FREE 
« isis AGENTS WANTED. 

Aquatic Cream Sep'tor Co. 120Factory Sq. Watertowa,N.Y 
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West Chester, Pa. 





























Hog Lots to Be Avoided. 


This illustration, from a photograph, rep- 
resents the condition of too many hog lots. 
The stagnant pool becomes filled with dis- 
ease germs and then the farmers wonder 
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why their hogs die from cholera. Clean 
wallows are good for hogs, but as these 
can seldom be had it is better to do without 
any. Provide clean drinking water and 
shade during the summer, with clean quar- 
ters for winter, and there will not be much 
danger from cholera. A variety of feeds 
and plenty of wholesome foods are neces- 
sary for profitable hog raising. 





A Handy Stanchion. 


A. F. SHULL, OHIO. 





An excellent and handy stanchion for 
cattle is shown in the illustration. The 
feed rack is made of 
vertical bars 1% or 2 in 
thick, bolted both at top 
and bottom between 
two side strips. The 
stanchions are made 
the same as the other 
bars, or heavier if pre- 
ferred, but bolted only 
at the bottom, leaving 
the upper end to swing 
freely. When vertical, 
the stanchion is held in 
place by a block nailed between the side 
strips on the right and a hinged strip on 
the left. In the cut this is raised, but when 
the stanchion is vertical it drops between 
the side strips and holds it steady. When- 
ever desired, the notched strip may be 
raised, the stanchion pushed aside and the 
cattle are free. Always be careful to leave 
just enough space by the stanchion to ad- 
mit of easy motion of the animal’s neck. 





EASILY MADE 
STANCHION. 





Process Butter in Minnesota—The new 
law recently passed in this state to prevent 
fraud in the branding or sale of process or 
renovated butter is very thorough and 
must prove effective. It provides that all 
such must be branded with the words “ren- 
ovated butter’ in plain letters at least % in 
in length on the top and sides of each pack- 
age or on the wrapper of prints, etc. When 
process butter is exposed for sale uncoyv- 
ered, a proper placard must be attached to 
the mass of butter in such manner as to be 
easily seen and read by the purchaser. 
Violations of the law may be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. The Mass legislature 
has just passed a bill and sent it to the 
governor, similar to the N Y and Minn 
laws. 





No Unhealthy Boom is apparent in the 
beef cattle industry, but the prices of high- 
class breeding stock are maintained. Well- 
bred animals sell well at private sale and 
although public auctions are numerous, 
values are encouragingly firm and show a 
material advance. The recent Iowa sales 
have been very gratifying to Shorthorn 
men. One herd of 47 averaged $325, while 
another of 51 averaged $207. Polled Angus 
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cattle are also in demand, large herds of 
all ages bringing $200 to $210 each. Here- 
fords are still a little ahead when top 
values are considered, but breeders of no 
class of beef cattle have any reason to 
complain of an indifferent demand. 





Pure Food for Live Stock—One of the 
bills just made a law by the N Y legislature 
provides that buyers of concentrated feed- 
ing stuff must be furnished with a printed 
statement giving the name of manufac- 
turer or shipper, chemical analysis and the 
amount shipped in weight. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Warts--G. W. W. wants a remedy for 


warts on back of an animal’s neck. Take 
a small cord and tie it tight around the 
base of the wart; if it does not slough off 
in a week, tie on another cord. When it 
comes off apply a little terchloride of anti- 
mony to it to destroy the roots. If the 
wart is too flat to tie on a cord, scrape off 
the top and apply the antimony to it every 
third day until it is a little lower than the 
surrounding skin. Then mix 1 oz oxide of 
zinc with 2 oz vaseline and apply a little 
once a day until it heals. 





Sand Burrs—A. E. McI wants to know if 
sand burrs in hay are injurious to horses 
and cattle. In the majority of cases horses 
and cattle will eat the hay and leave the 
sand burrs, but I have seen some cases of 
very sore mouths in cattle caused by the 
burrs lodging beneath the tongue. I do not 
know of any cases of death from this cause. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 





W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalog of Scotch collie dogs and fancy 
poultry. 

W. W. Whiton, Wakeman, O. Circular 
of Whiton’s White Mammoth potato. 

Charles Black, nurseryman, Hightstown, 
N J. Price-list of small fruit plants, and 
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fruit and ornamental trees; also circular 
of sweet potatoes. 

L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N Y. Berry fruit 
plants, fruit growers’ supplies, etc. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md. Straw- 
berry plants, fruit and ornamental trees 
and grape vines. 

Tice C. Kevitt, Athenia, N J. Small fruits, 
fruit trees, hardy shrubs and plants; als 
shipping packages. , 

Kitselman Bros, Ridgeville, Ind. Illus- 
trated catalog of woven wire fence ma- 
chinery. 

Livingston Seed Co, Columbus, O. Veg- 
etable, farm and flower seeds; also fer 
tilizers, insecticides and gardeners’ tools. 

Keystone Farm Machine Co, Ltd, York, 
Pa. Weeders and other farm implements. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver and Red Bank, 
N J. Vegetable, flower and field seeds, small 
fruit plants. grc pe vines, fruit trees, hardy 
flowering shrubs, etc. 

W. A. Manda, South Orange, N J. New, 
rare and beautiful plants, seeds and bulbs. 

Northrup, King & Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farm, vegetable and flower seeds. 

F. R. Pierson Co, Tarrytown, N Y. A 





beautifully illustrated catalog of choice 
seeds and plants. 
Ross Brothers, Worcester, Mass. Vege- 


table, grass and flower seeds. 

H. L. Bennett & Co, Westerville, O. Cir- 
culars of stump pullers, tile ditcher and 
handy farm wagon. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Co, Chi- 
Ill. Framed picture representing a 
father in a wheat field welcoming his son 
home from the Spanish war. 

De Laval Separator Co, New York. Cata- 
log of Baby cream separators. 

Ellwanger & Barry; Rochester, N Y. Cir- 
cular of pears for the family garden. 

Fisk telegraph school, Lebanon, Pa. 


Huber Mfg Co, Marion, O. Illustrated 
catalog of. threshing machinery. 
William H., Moon Co, Morrisville, Pa. 


Beautifully illustrated catalog of nursery 
stock of all kinds. 

A. I. Root Co, Medina, O. Bee keepers’ 
supplies. 

S. J. Smith, Manchester, N Y. Circular 
of seed potatoes, wheat, corn and oats. 











CREAM SEPARATORS — 


Would you know 
all about them ? 


The best, the 
cheapest and the 
reasons why? 


Send for new 
1899 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANALSTS., 
CHICACO. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK. 








Milk Keeps Sweet 


from 12 to 36 hours longer when 
properly cooled and aerated. City 
people are not afraid of it and 
more milk. In the dairy an 
creamery it makeS more and 
better butter. 
d finer flavored cheese. The 








MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 


takes out all bad odors of animal, stable or feed 
and makes perfect milk. Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. 
Send for prices and catalogye of Farm & Dairy supplies. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box I4, Cortland, N. Y. 








LUMP JAW } 
NOW CURABLE. 3 
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Food Cookers and Syrup Evaporators, 
2BOto 2OO GALLONS. 
All kinds of water tanks and gasoline tank heaters. 
PERFECT MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 








WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 


ABOUT 


THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 


It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 
bought of your company two years ago, including a No. 
Improved U. S. Separator and a Pony Power, is working we 
and giving entire satisfaction. 


he Improved U. 
than was claimed by your agent. — ar 
runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to manage 


and care for. 


S. Separator is doing all and even more 


The separation is perfect, it 


Of all the separators placed upon the market, 


there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. 
*G. W. PIERCE, President Vt. Dairymen’s Ass'n. 


Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollars: year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Sabseriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. | Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
»aper. Or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 19€0; Feb. 00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
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Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subsacriptions—To all foreign countries 
2.00 or $8 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our persona) attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 

















Frost damage in the winter wheat belt, as 
now brought out in our special report found 
in another column, was evidently far less 
serious in the middle states than further 
west. Under intelligent culture the Ohio 
valley, Pennsylvania and the middle south 
continue highly important wheat growing 
sections. 

comedians 

In time of peace prepare for war. This 
pertains to battling insect and fungous 
enemies of agriculture as well as foreign 
foes. It is none too early to plan your cam- 
paign against the serious pests of some of 
our staple crops, and the articles by Profes- 
sors Slingerland, Weed and others in this 
and succeeding issues of American Agricul- 
turist are well worth careful study and 
practical application. 





This week finds apple orchards generally 
in bloom in our northern states, and fruit 
beginning to set further south. A _ thor- 
ough investigation as to conditions and 
prospects is now being made by American 
Agriculturist, and advices received thus far 
point to fairly good prospects, although 
our returns are not yet sufficiently com- 
prehensive to form a conclusion relating to 
-he entire orchard belt. This will follow next 
week. In central and western New York 
there is some complaint that Baldwins are 
not blooming well. 

——— ae 

Following the good examples set by Penn- 
sylvania and New York in legislating for 
the proper control of process butter, Minne- 
sota and Massachusetts are now falling into 
line. The new laws in all these four states 


are much the same in character and aim to 
make it impossible for speculators and deal- 
ers to foist on the public, as fresh creamery 
hutter, the worked-over, renovated mass 






EDITORIAL 


bought for a few cents a pound, doctored, 
and then sold in such a way as to make 
unfair competition for dairymen. Let other 
states join the procession. 

<ccpacaitiaglaatataalaein’ 

The Iowa supreme court decides that the 
Red Polled cattle club of America, with J. 
McLean Smith cf Dayton, Ohio, assecretary, 
is the only organization entitled to the use 
of the name. The temporary injunction to 
restrain the Iowa company, conducted by J. 
Cc. Murray, from using the name is made 
permanent. The unfortunate controversy 
among Red Polled breeders has already 
done much harm and it is to be hoped that 
this is the last chapter in the dispute. The 
club can now devote its energies to pushing 
the breed, rather than to fighting its former 
members. 

SE ———— 

Fruit growers and honest dealers every- 
where would be the gainers by the general 
adoption of a standard package, as has 
been done in the case of the New York 
apple barrel. This must prove of incalcu- 
lable benefit to producers and highly sat- 
isfactory to consumers. Now let other 
states follow along this line and let the 
uniform package elaw also include small 
fruits. The consumption of fruits in city 
and in country places is seriously restrict- 
ed through the use of short packages, the 
“facing” of contents, etc. After a few ex- 
periences with such dishonesties the pur- 
chaser decides to get along with as little 
fruit as possible. Uniform packages and 
honest packing will increase the consump- 
tion of fruit a quarter. 

cencnimantiammliaianatiets 

“What are your ideas about keeping the 
boys on the farm?” we are asked. Lots of 
boys are driven from the farm by the treat- 
ment they get there. You cannot work a 
boy from 10 to 14 hours a day, begrudging 
him a day off and depriving him of an op- 
portunity to make a little money and have 
a little fun on his own account, and then 
expect that he is going to stay on the farm. 
Boys are not built that way. But if you 
treat them right, encourage their origi- 
nality and foster their development and 
the doing of things for themselves, the 
average boy is level-headed enough to 
realize the advantages offered by rural life. 
Some of us fathers make the mistake of 
trying to drive our boys instead of work- 
ing with them, or we fail to recognize the 
rapidity with which a bright boy gains 
knowledge and experience between 12 and 
20, and how quickly he may know more or 
have better judgment in some matters than 
his father. The parents are quite as often 
at fault as the boys in these cases where 
the comovlaint comes to us that the boys 
won't stay on the farm. 

I 

The grain trade of this country and 
abroad continues to guess as to Argentina’s 
wheat surplus available for export, now 
moving forward in a moderate way to west- 
ern Europe. Estimates seem to center 
around 30,000,000 bu, some authori- 
ties naming a greater figure, yet not enough 
to greatly disturb values in our own mar- 
kets. But the important thing is the fact 
that this is the fourth year in succession 
of partial failure of the wheat crop in that 
comparatively young country, which has 
been so highly praised for its great agricul- 
tural possibilities. In spite of large acreage 
and early promise, each season has had its 
disaster of unfavorable weather conditions, 
or visitation of insect pests, with resultant 
final disappointment in rate of yield. The 
question may well be asked whether Argen- 
tina, with many promising natural condi- 
tions, will soon, if ever, become a for- 
midable competitor of the wheat growers 
of the United States. Although wheat is 
such an universal crop in both warm and 
cold countries, grown in every part of the 
world, the close of the nineteenth century 
finds the United States and Russia practi- 
cally the only countries which can be de- 
pended upon for a large surplus above 
home requirements. 








THE NEW POSTAL SERUWICE. 


Opposed to the Traveling Postoffice. 





In order to get a perfectly fair idea of 
the postoffice on wheels, which has been 
illustrated and discussed in our last two or 
three issues, it should be stated that the 
service does not meet with universal ap- 
proval. It is of course resisted by fourth- 
class postmasters, and they are doing all 
they can to foster sentiment against it, 
which is perfectly natural. It is also claim- 
ed that the traveling postoffice does not 
give as good service for those off the coun- 
try road as the ordinary star-route fourth- 
class office. Are people back from the main 
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FARMER GETTING HIS MAIL, 


Each family off the main road would have 
its own locked box and also a key to the 
outside door. 


road to trust their mail to a “little box by 
the roadside, perhaps a mile away, and 
likely to be broken open and pillaged, or 
will they, if they have a valuable package, 
be obliged to go to the mail route and wait 
until the postoffice comes along?’ The 
question is also raised how this service 
would operate when the roads are bad. 

These objections are of course entitled to 
full consideration. We do not think the 
star-route carriers and fourth-class post- 
masters’ interests should prevail against 
the welfare of the general public. If for 
the same expense the traveling postoffice 
will give the public better service, or even 
if a better service can be obtained 4t an in- 
creased expense, the sooner we have it the 
better. The postoffice department should 
not be run as a money-making institution, 
but for the accommodation of the public 
and especially the rural public. 

It is true that when the roads are badly 
drifted in winter or full of mud in the 
spring, the mails may be delayed, but so 
they are by the present system. Not only 
that, but in bad weather many hundreds 
of thousands of rural families get no mail 
at all for days at a time because of in- 
ability to get to the postoffice. If, for in- 
stance, a _ star-route fourth-class office 
serves 100 families, in bad weather each one 
of these families must personally go to the 
office to get its mail, whereas the traveling 
postoffice (though possibly delayed) would 
bring the mail to the door of the majority 
of these families. Thus the traveling post- 
office with its one or two men and team 
would save nearly 100 families from going 
out into the bad weather with man and 
beast to get their mail. 

We think the only valid objection that 
has been raised to-this new system is that 
the postoffice on wheels can only travel 
the main roads, and therefore that those 
living back from its route must get their 
mail at a crossroads post box or cross- 
roads store. This, however, can be easily 
regulated by having strong boxes made 
that can be securely locked. A patent af- 
fair for this purpose is illustrated here- 
with. Also many crossroads stores, black- 
smith shops, etc, would be glad to put in 











pigeonholes or even locked boxes for the 
accommodation of the neighbors. Of course 
it is not to be understood that the travel- 
ing postoffice will wipe out the major por- 
tion of the local postoffices, but the latter 
should he maintained in those _ sections 
where such service would be more con- 
venient than the postoffice on wheels. 
Soy Bean and Cowpea Experience. 

K. F, DIEHL, NORTHERN INDIANA. 








The beans and peas were grown for seed 
between the 41st and 42d parallels of lati- 
tude, that is, the northern half of Indiana. 
About 15 lbs dwarf and 12 lbs medium soy 
beans per acre, and not more than 8 lbs of 


cowpeas in four varieties were plant- 
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POSTMAN DELIVERING MAIL 


locked nest of boxes for families off 
the main road. 
ed. The medium soy and cowpeas 
were planted June 4, and dwarf soy June 20. 
The dwarf grew on ground from which a 
crop of crimson clover had just been har- 
vested. The cowpeas were planted by hand, 
dropping two to three seeds a short step 
apart in rows 32 in apart. The beans were 
planted with grain drill in rows 3 ft apart, 
distributing 25 to 30 seeds per row. Part of 
the field was planted with late potatoes, 
and cultivation of all the crops was similar, 
A weeder was used a few times, then a one- 


In a 





FIG4. LEAF AFFECTED WITH EARLY BLIGHT FUNGUS 
{See Article on Page 612.] 


horse cultivator and corn plow having four 
Shovels in each gang whenever necessary 
for thorough work. 

The dwarf soy matured in about 100 days. 
The mediums required 20 to 30 days more to 
ripen, I saved 15 bu per acre, but fully 25 
per cent were left in straw, but not lost, 
as I used the straw for pig bedding, and 
the pigs never went to bed while any 
beans could be found. The relish with 
Which hogs ate the soy at all stages of 
growth prepared me to receive without 
question the Kan exp sta feeding tests re- 
port. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


From one pound of Blackeye cowpeas 
planted I saved 200 lbs and fully 25 per cent 


went to the hogs in the straw. This va- 
riety is very early, a rank grower and pro- 
lific seeder, and in an ordinary season 
would, I think, mature seed a few degrees 
ncrth of this. While the vines of the cow- 
pea, many over 7 ft long, trail on the 
ground and intertwine, the seed stems 


grow erect to get the pods above the dense 


foliage. I measured one stem 18 inches 
long, with three pods whose combined 
length was 25 inches, each containing 15 


I believe the cowpezs will be espe- 
cially useful in the north, to furnish worn- 
out soils with the two essentials for suc- 
cessful clover growing—humus and legume 
bacteria. The same is true of the soy bean, 
which I prefer both for a stock food and 
fertilizer, owing to its richness in pro- 
tein and nitrogen, and habit of growing 


seeds. 


erect, making it possible to drill wheat be- 
tween rows the same as corn. It need not 
be harvested until stalks are thoroughly 
dry, as freezing weather does not injure 
the ripe seed, and like every other good 
thing its original environment has been 
changed to adapt it to a wider area, re- 


sulting in an early or dwarf variety for 
ncrthern belt, a medium for middle, and 
mammoth for southern. For a balancing 
ration for corn it will eventually be grown 
wherever corn does well. The pea- 
nut is the only other plant in cultivation 
richer in food constituents than the soy 
bean. The manufacturers of peanut butter 


may find in soy butter a competitor for 
public favor in the near future. 
A few farmers in each neighborhood 


should test a few kinds of early cowpeas 
and the varieties of soy bean best adapt- 
ed to their latitude, to learn their individual 
characteristics, adaptability to soil and cli- 
mate, best méthods of growing, etc, and 
to get seed for future use. As a drouth re- 
sister the soy bean is superior to cow- 
pea or Canadian field pea, of which I have 
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had convincing demonstrations in the test 
boxes this winter. 


Spring Wheat Territory Favored. 





{From Page 611.] 
inability to get in quite as much as intend- 
ed. In Ore and Wash there is a heavy in- 





FIG 5. LEAF AFFECTED WITH LATE BLIGHT FUNGUS 


[See Article on Page 612.] 


crease in area die to the plowing up of 
injured autumn sowings, but as this is mere 
substitution it will not serve to increase the 
acreage of the two states, though it will 
serve to make good in the spring acreage 
any net loss that the northwest may final- 
ly show. 











(ienuine 
Peruvian Guano. 


We have received two lots of genuine Peru- 
vian Guano from the English agents who con- 
trolthe island deposits, and offer it in its natur- 


al state as it comes from the islands, sifted of 
all foreign material. 
These lots are small and will be quickly sold; 
therefore application should be made early. Send 

for circular, or if you wish to make sure of a quan- 
tity send a money order for $5 and we will ship a 


224-lb. bag by first freight. 


Remember this is the 


genuine Peruvian Guano, and is sold under our 


guaranteed analysis. 


Bowker Fertilizer Company, 


43 Chatham St.,, Boston, 





68 Broad St., N. ¥. 





free sampleand book. 





WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. renriuizers 


We sell .you eee | pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
HE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


ON THEIR 
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A Look Into Tobacco Ferments. 

BY MILTON WHITNEY, CHIEF OF DIVISION OF 
SOILS, IN CHARGE OF INVESTIGATIONS. 





{Concluded from Last Week.] 

Dr Loew’s further investigations in re- 
gard to the disappearance of this power- 
ful oxidizing agent may have a very im- 
portant influence upon the tobacco interests 
of the Ct valley, because with this more 
powerful oxidizing agent present, some of 
the objectionable features of the commer- 
cial leaf may be worked off in the fermen- 
tation pile. 

Dr Loew gives a number of suggestions 
as to the result of his study of tobacco fer- 
ments or sweat, which throw an important 
light upon the common practice of curing 
and of fermenting tobacco. He states that 
it is the general belief that these soluble 
enzyms help to nourish the protoplasm of 
the cell. It is probable if in the curing of 
the leaf in the barn the leaf is allowed to 
starve to death very slowly, that more of 
these enzyms will be formed than nor- 
mally exist in the fresh leaf and that they 
will diffuse throughout the whole contents 
of the cell. 

If the leaf is killed quickly, as in a hot, 
dry air, not only will there be less chance 
for the enzyms to form, but those which 
would ordinarily be present in the leaf may 
be inclosed in the dead protoplasm which, 
being insoluble, prevents the solution of the 
enzyms and therefore greatly lessens their 
influence in the oxidation of the cell con- 
tents. Dr Loew places emphasis upon the 
fact that 

THE CURING OF THE LEAF 

fn the barn should be a comparatively slow 
process in order that these important 
changes may occur. He infers the presence 
of two other enzyms in the green leaf, 
which turn all of the fermenting starch into 
sugar and decompose a portion of the pro- 
tein while the leaf is starving in the barn, 
but this has not yet been proven and we 
do not know how important their functions 
may be. 

There is another suggestion for the to- 
bacco grower, namely, that in order that 
the fermentation changes may take place 
properly, the leaves must be in a moist con- 
dition, in such a condition that they are pli- 
able, but not wet, as water should not 
be allowed to stand for any length of time 
on the surface. The leaves must contain 
enough moisture of imbibition to dissolve 
the enzyms in order that they may act en- 
ergetically upon the cell contents. Our in- 
vestigations show that 

THE LEAF SHOULD CONTAIN WATER 
from 20 to 26 per cent to allow fermenta- 
tion to proceed properly. When in this 
condition it is in good case, pliable, and can 
easily be handled without tearing or break- 
ing the leaf. In this condition, with no 
water standing on the surface of the leaf, 
there is neither bacterial nor fungous 
growth, as there is no nutrient solution or 
substance for them to develop in, and in- 
deed Dr Loew has shown that a tobacco 
leaf in this condition taken from the fer- 
menting pile has antiseptic properties and 
will preserve meat which is wrapped in it, 
which would otherwise quickly spoil. 

If the leaf is so wet that moisture stands 
upon the surface or exudes from the cells 
onto the surface, the contents of the “cells 
will be dissolved and come out onto the 
surface of the leaf where they will form in 
this dilution an excellent nutrient for the 
growth of bacteria and fungi. This’is the 

CAUSE OF POLE-ROT, CASE-SWEAT, 


and many other invidious and disastrous 
losses to the tobacco grower. Dr Loew 
emphasizes the importance, therefore, of 
never allowing any water to stand for more 
than a very short time on the surface of a 
curing or fermenting tobacco leaf. 

This is but the beginning of a line of very 
important investigations which Dr Loew 
proposes to carry on to throw light upon 
the development of color and aroma in the 
leaf, as well as upon the texture and other 
important properties of the commercial 
leaf. During the coming summer the divi- 
sion of soils expects to maintain a field 
party in the Ct valley for mapping the to- 
bacco soils. Dr Loew proposes to accom- 
pany the party and continue his physie- 
logical investigations in the field in order 
to see where the oxydase disappears in 
the process of curing, in order to study the 
distribution of these oxidizing enzyms in 
the curing plant, the effect of light and 











TOBACCO--GRANGE 


shade, the influence of the age of the plant 
and the method of harvesting and curing. 
He will examine the tobacco grown upon 
the different types of soil, and it is expected 
that very important results will be ob- 
tained. ‘ 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Our Legislative Committee Needs Help. 

For several years the national grange has 
placed itseif on record in favor of certain 
reforms which can only be brought about 
by national legislation. Three of these are: 
1, Free delivery of rural mails; 2, election 
of U S senators by direct vote of the peo- 
ple; 3, postal savings banks. Free delivery 
of rural mail is coming, slowly but sure. 
A more propitious time for demanding that 
the sovereign people be allowed to elect 





-the national senators never existed, for the 


proceedings and abortions in trying to elect 
U S senators in some states the past winter 
have been a disgrace to both people and 
candidates. 

The legislative committee of the national 
grange have sent printed petitions on these 
matters to every grange in the United 
States, with the request that every Patron 
and farmer sign them and then forward 
them at once to the committee’s office, 514 
F street, Washington, D C. 

The committee are doing this work now 
because the early part of the third session 
of the 55th congress was so much occupied 
with the treaty of peace with Spain it was 
a poor time to secure legislation on other 
matters. Then the industrial commission 
had been created and the committee 
thought best to get their indorsement and 
co-operation if possible. The first meeting 
with that body was deferred on account of 
sickness of important members of the com- 
mission and delay was thereby occasioned. 
The committee believe they have now se- 
eured the hearty co-operation of the in- 


dustrial commission in most of the legis- 


lation asked for. 

The committee believe that now is the 
best time to make a strong appeal to mem- 
bers of congress. When congressmen are 
at home is a good time for Patrons and 
farmers to see, talk and write to them; 
their business will receive more attention 
and have greater effect. By beginning 
now, with the settlement of the Spanish 
war, the people will have mote time to pre- 
pare a strong case and make a more ef- 
fective effort. In the meantime all peti- 
tions sent to the committee can be ar- 
ranged and ready to place before congress 
at the beginning of the first session of the 
56th congress. The committee were unan- 
imous in adopting this plan as being wisest 
and best, the subsequent criticisms of some 
Patrons to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The committee are working for the best 
i terests of the order and the agricultural 
people of the entire country and not ad- 
vance any partisan views of any person or 
party. The legislative committee are work- 
ing solely to secure the legislation desired 
and earnestly desire to bring to bear the 
entire influence of the order at a time that 
seems to the committee most favorable to 
success. The first session of the 56th con- 
gress and just before a general election oc- 
curs would suggest itself as a time when 
the wishes of farmers and the common 
peorle will have the greatest weight with 
congress and that time the committee have 
wisely chosen to make the great battle for 
equitable legislation along the lines indi- 
cated by the national grange. The duty of 
every Patron now is to sign these petitions 
and see that they are properly forwarded 
to Washington. With a grist of 175,000 to 
250,000 signatures congress will realize 
farmers and the grange mean business. 


OHIO. 

Allensville grange, Vinton Co, has just 
been organized by Deputy Mary E. Lee of 
New Plymouth. New Plymouth and Allens- 
ville are the only granges in the county. 


NEW vuRSEY. 


Burlington Co Pomona met at Columbus, 
Apr 25; papers were read, Training for our 
life work, by Lizzie Zelley; Complaints and 
their causes, by Sue W. Jones and George 
Jessup; Weeds on the farm and how to 
kill them, by Anna Taylor. Topic discussed, 
of what benefit will the annexation 
of the late Spanish possessions be to 
the people of the U S. Three granges re- 
ported an increased membership, and the 
various granges reported co-operative busi- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
In_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


r= Comb Brown Leghorn Egga, 15 for $1. Best stock. 
Dederick's Full Circle Hay Press, self feed, latest improved, 
4x 18, nearly new. Cost $350; will sell for $200. A. K. FOLLETT, 
Granville, Ohio. 


PT BOQROUGHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorns, great layers, 
200 egg strain. 26eggs, $1. Hatch guaranteed. Also Brown 
Leghorns. E. JONES, No. Hartland, Vermont. 


a H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa., breeder of 30 leading varieties 
e thoroughbred poultry. Eggs, $1 per 13. Send for catalogue. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey eggs, $2 per 11. 











NUT prices for ‘99. Eggs for hatching, all varieties. 30 varieties 
sy and German Hares. Colored 60-page book, 5 cents. 


J. A. BERGEY, Teltord, Pa. 


NEDAR Lawn eg | Yards, Rexford Flats, New 
in Barred Rock, White Wyandottes, Eggs, 13, 75c; 100 








‘GGS from choice Pekin ducks, 13, 75¢; 25 1.25; 50, $2.00. 
Ee RT aRCHER Pore Oram, N-J. ie " 





| hs for $1. Brown Leghorns. C.A. KNORR, Ebensburg. 
enn. 





LIVE STOCK. 


lS ay ae pigs, $5 each. Un pacelicied 
argains. ggs from winners. ircular, stamp. ARTHU 
McCAIN, Warrington, N. J ae - 





4 Shepherd Pups, 6 weeks old. Aiso5 Fox Hounds, 7 mo. old 
Stamp for reply. J. K. BOYCE Summitville, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED for cash, Two thousand bushels of White Rice 
Popcorn. For reference, Second National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass., or look up rating. F. W. NOBLE, Southwick, Mass. 





ANTED—More of those Milkmen who do not use the Acme 
Milk Ticket to send at once to H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hart- 
ford, Ct., fer a sample of them. 


ANTED—A ema!l second-hand Ci Press. H. H. LANGS 
W BREE, Gosmall second-hand Cider Press. H. H. LANGS- 


Could Not 
Fill Orders. 


The results from_ my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist, I consider 
very satisfactory. I had a number of inquiries, but as 
my stock was limited, could not fill them all. 














ness, Jan 1 to Mar 31, of over $20,000. The 
meeting was most interesting and every- 
body invited to speak responded. Visitors 
attended from Gloucester. 

Ringoes has received 10 members since 
Jan 1 and several will join this month. 
Grange work is progressing all through 
Hunterdon Co. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona met with Spring 
Mills April 28. Subordinate grange reports 
were all encouraging. Addresses and papers 
were presented as follows: Some of the 
advantages to be gained through co-opera- 
tion in the purchase of supplies through the 
Pomona grange business agent, was spoken 
on by’N. B. Rittenhouse; Woman’s work in 
the grange, Bessie wv. Sked; Co-operation, 
William Dubon; How can we make the 
grange a success, E. N. Strong; The grange, 
Past and present. Past Nat.onal Lecturer 
Mortimer Whitehead; Education, State 
I*oster Edmund Braddock. Next meeting 
with Oak Grove grange in Aug. 

Spring Mills grange recently realized $52 
from a supper and sociable. 





Caked Udder—A. D.’s (Pa) “cow had a 
caked udder which healed, but one of her 
teats seems to be partially blocked up. Rub 
that quarter well twice a day with cam- 
Phorated oil and use a milk tube to draw 
off the milk. 





NEW JERSEY. 





New Market, Middlesex Co, May 8—This 
is a good farming district, near good mar- 
kets. Plainfield on the east and New Bruns- 
wick on the south are excellent markets 
for all kinds of truck and dairy products. 
This county has many miles of stone roads 
and much attention is given to permanent 
improvement of roads in this township. 
The sum of $5000 per-year has been raised 
for two years, most of which is spent for 
macadamizing. The soil is adapted to grow- 
ing all kinds of crops. What the community 
needs is a canning factory where farmers 
can have a wholesale market for sweet 
corn, tomatoes, etc. Much New York scable 
manure has been used during the last two 
years and less fertilizer. Some farmers 
are putting out large fruit orchards, but 
dairying is the leading specialty. Most of 


AMONG. THE FARMERS 


ry bloom plentiful. On high ground there 
is plenty of peach bloom, but in orchards on 
low ground near creeks, buds are badly 
damaged. Early potatoes planted. Peas, 
radishes, beets, etc, up and looking well. 
Oats up, but weather too dry. Much plowing 
for corn hag been done, and some fields 
planted. Grangers unloaded two cars of fer- 
tilizers recently at Ringoes. Pigs will be 
scarce this spring. 


MARYLAND. 





The Promise for the Peach Crop is very 
light. In especially favored sections near 
the Chesapeake bay, there is promise of a 
partial crop, and in one orchard which I 
visited there will be a full crop. In the 
interior of the state there will be almost a 
complete failure. The only peaches to be 
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THE BROOM CORN GROWER’S DREAM 


Farmer, 


waking up. from restless sleep: 


“Why, I dreamt it was next fall and 


that the price of broom corn had dropped way off. The thing does look top heavy. 
I don’t see how prices can be maintained when everybody is planting two or three 


times as many acres of broom corn as they did last year. 
planting more, guess it’s a good time for me to plant less.” 


When my neighbors are 
Now watch the market 


next fall and winter, and see if this farmer's dream proves true. 


the milk finds a market in nearby towns 
and cities, and brings from 3 to 4c whole- 
sale, delivered. Cows bring high prices and 
are always in demand. A few good farms 
are for sale, several to close estates. Ex- 
cellent schools are maintained all over the 
township. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, May 9— 


The dry weather is hard on young clover. 
Wheat and grass are short. Apple and cher- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


One of the Most Effective sprayers now 
on the market-is the Vapor gem sprayer. 
Its small size, simplicity and effectiveness 
have made it popular all over the country. 
Write -to the Field Force Pump Co of 10 
Market street, Lockport, N Y, about it, Ask 
them to send a catalog. 








No Genuine Peruvian Guano had been 
imported into this country for years, until 
the arrival in December last of the steam- 
ship Bovic at New York and of the Assyria 
at Boston in February. Each of these big 
steamships carried a lot of the genuine 
article imported by the Bowker fertilizer 
company of Boston, whose advertisement 
appears in another column. The genuine 
guano has been so scarce that farmers who 
know its value will be more than pleased 
to know that they can again obtain it of 
@ responsible concern. As the lots offered 
are not large, intending purchasers will do 
well to apply early so as to obtain some 
before the supply brought by the Assyria 
and Bovic is exhausted. 


. 


found are in the tidewater section in close 
proximity to large bodies of salt water. 
There will certainly not be more than one- 
fifth of a crop. Plums have stood the win- 
ter very much better than peaches. General 
outlook for apple and pear crop in our 
state is remarkably good.—[James S. Rob- 
inson, Md Exper Sta. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Smithtown, Suffolk Co, May 8—In the 
death of John S. Arthur an enterprising and 
successful farmer has been lost to Smith- 
town. His son Howard will carry on the 
farm, which is one of the most highly cul- 
tivated in this vicinity. Charles E. Price 
will sell out his greenhouses and nursery 
business, having contracted for five years 
to superintend the farm and gardens of 
Whitman W. Kenyon. Frank Strong had 
asparagus on the market April 15. Smith 
& Eichen have bought up 3000 acres of land 
between here and Lake Grove which they 
have laid off into streets and avenues. 
Many building plots have been sold and 10 
houses erected. Fires have raged over 
nearly the entire tract. Three afternoons 
the school and church bells rang to sum- 
mon the men to battle with flames and 
fully 100 responded. There was only one 
day of rain up to May 1 from the last of 
March. Coe D. Smith and George W. Hal- 
lock have returned from Florida. They 
spent considerable time at an ostrich farm, 
but will not introduce ostrich farming here 
at present. Crops of all kinds are in splen- 
did condition. 
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NEW YORK. 


Burke, Franklin Co, May 8—Sugar season 
was nearly a failure. Most makers lost the 
first and best run, thinking it was too 
early to tap their orchards. About 1 Ib 
per tree on an average was made. Farmers 
are busy fixing fences, plowing and doing 
the many things that have to be done at 
this time of year. Hay is worth $6 per ton 
in the barn. The worst roads that ever were 
known in Burke is the general verdict of 
everyone this spring. On the night of April 
28 the finest farm buildings in town, those 
of George Witherell, were burned to the 
ground, fire caused by explosion of a lamp: 
insured for $7800. The house was very fine 
and had only been built a few years. Many 
farms have changed hands this spring; 
more than for many years. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, May 9—Campbell 
Bros of Vermont are in town loading two 
cars of fancy Merino rams. They go to 
Montana and are mostly yearlings; price 
paid per head $7 to 10. A breeder of note 
is Charles L. Mosly, who raises many fancy 
lambs of the Delaine Merinotype. He breeds 
for weight of carcass, length of staple and 
even covering. Mr Mosiy has given his 
son Leroy full charge of the management 
of the fine farm. He served in the late war 
with Spain. One of the most esteemed 
farmers and breeders of Shropshires is Na- 
thaniel Cottrell. Mr Cottrell has some 200 
head of the black faces. He also deals in 
wheel cultivators, threshing machines, hay 
rakes and in wool, Henry Joslin, son of the 
late Arnold Joslin, is a breeder of Delaine 
Merinos. The first flock was exhibited at 
the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876, tak- 
ing many medals at that time. Since '76 
Mr Joslin has continued to improve his 
fiock until he raises rams of good size, with 
four inches staple, smooth bodied, avoiding 
wrinkles, and having nice, white wool. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, May 9—The weather 
since April 15 has been a)} farmers could 
wish for, dry and warm. ‘rchards are 
quite full of tent worms, and where trees 
were not sprayed «they are eating the 
leaves badly. Some ’sprayed and used too 
little poison to kill all sofhave to try again. 
More spraying done this year than in any 
year before. Fruit of all kinds in full 
bloom. The prospect for apples is good ex- 
cept for Baldwins. Potatoes continue to 
advance and are now 60 to 70c as to va- 
riety. Wheat 73c, oats for seed 40c, corn 
45c, Canada peas for seed $1.26. Cows sell 
from 35 to 55, horses 50 to 150. There is 
more interest taken in raising co}:. than 
for a number of years. 














Waltham 


Watches 


Made by theAmerican 
Waltham Watch ¢ 
Company are the 
best and most reliable 
timekeepers made 

in this or any other 
country. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa~ 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTCcH Co. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 








IRON PIPE 


OND InCcH BIACK 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 
For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Be painted, Rethreaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 

Two cENTS Fer Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and «from 

Sheriffs’ ant Receivers’ Turthine, 


Fetcinmnsimanrana eat 


Chicago House Wrecking Co, ¥- 5h & Iron Sta, 
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Afton, Chenango Co, May 9—April 20 frost 
was not out of the ground, and May 6 
maple trees were well leaved out and pears 
and plum trees in bloom. Oats are nearly 
all sown with about the usual acreage. 
Not as many potatoes will be planted as 
last year. Cows are at pasture. New seed- 
ing came through the winter in good shape. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, May 8—Cher- 
ry and plum trees are in bloom and promise 
a large fruitage. Peach buds are dead. 
Oats are in and farmers are 
plowing for corn. Many pieces of win- 
ter grain looked poorly a few weeks ago, 
but have improved some. H. D. B. Van 
Wyck, who bought the farm of the late 
Robert Johnson, is making many improve- 
ments. He has had a ram put in operation 
to bring water to the barns, and is having 
ditching done to drain land. He is having 
the picnic grove trimmed. Part of the old 
mansion has been torn away and the re- 
mainder fixed over in more modern style. 
Albert Cole has bought a farm of the 
heirs of Samuel Sprague; consideration 
$3000. Garret Smith has set out.a young 
quince orchard. J. H. Horton has set out 
more peach trees, Seed potatoes are about 
$3.50 per bbl. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, May 8—Pas- 
tures begin to show some grass. Ground in 
very good condition and an average amount 
of oats sowed this year. There will be fully 
as many potatoes planted as last year, and 
the same acreage of corn. Hay in Glens 
Falls is worth $12 per ton, potatoes 60 to 70c 
per bu, butter 18 to 20c per lb. William 
Ward has bought a steel land roller with 
seed attachment. Orlie Alexander has pur- 
chased a cream separator. Business looks 
brighter in town. Cows are closely picked 
up. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, May 9—Only 
two cans of milk are shipped from the milk 
station daily, in place of the usual 46, a 
result of the disagreement over rates be- 
tween the patrons and the buyers. The 
fight is general along the line to Lowville. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, May 9—Fruit 
trees are in bloom and promise a good crop. 
Warm rains have brought the grass on so 
that the stock is out to pasture. Most of 
the oats are in, and many potatoes plant- 
ed. Hay is a little higher in price, tim- 
othy bringing $8 per ton. Eggs are 12c per 
doz, butter 20c per lb. Many farmers have 
been studying the experiment station’s re- 
ports through the winter, and intend to 
profit by them this summer. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, May 8—Farmers are 
planting potatoes, oats and wheat. Wheat 
sells for 75c per bu. P. D. Helmer shipped 
calves from Evans Mills May 10. George 
Smith shipped 150 veals from Watertown 
recently, p: ying 4%c. Chris Frink, former- 
ly a farmer near Deer River, has opened a 
meat market at Great Bend. Young cat- 
tle are being turned out to pasture. Mead- 
ows and pastures look well, but there is 
much need of rain, as very little rain has 
fallen since the snow went off and ground 
is very dry. Jerome Hibbard and family 
have removed from their farm to Water- 
town, where they will conduct a store. Ap- 
ple trees look well, but worms are fast 
making their appearance. Charles Briant 
has a dairy cow from which he made 6 lbs 
of butter in 3% days. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 8&—The 
is well started for seeding and a 


season 
large number of farmers have completed 
sowing oats. Weather is dry and warm 
and grass is coming along fast. Farmers 


will put in the usual amount of stover corn 
and potatoes. A good many improvements 
are in the year’s work. Cows and stock of 
all kinds come to grass in fine condition. 
The yield of milk is normal and is taken 
at the condensery at last year’s prices. 
Farmers are doing very well indeed and 
are more than hopeful. 

Romulus, Seneca Co, May 8—Wheat and 
grass, with a few exceptions, are looking 
fine. Stock is out to pasture. A large 
amount of wheat still remains in farmers’ 
hands. Hay was nearly all picked up. 
Cattle are scarce and high. Young pigs 
are plentiful. There never was a better 
show for fruit of all kinds in this section 
than now. Caterpillars are doing some 
damage. The prospects for the grape crop 
are immense. The King Niagara vineyard 
never looked as well as now. Everything 
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is up in first-class shape. Their superin- 
tendent, Mr Day, is a No 1 vineyardist. 
Doughty Bros have bought a large quan- 
tity of black walnut timber of the Kinne 
estate, the finest in this part of the state. 
Farmers clubbed together and sent for 
their fertilizer this spring. 

Sangerfield, Oneida Co, May 9—The sea- 
son here is very early, 10 days earlier than 
the average. The weather is dry and 
ground very hard. There is no abatement 
of interest in the milk question. One or 
two hop growers are tying early yards and 


this work will be general soon. Market 
quiet and little doing. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 





Pennsylv:nia’s New  Secretary—The 
new secretary of the state board of agri- 
culture is made bythe retirement of Thomas 
J. Edge and the appointment in his stead 
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PROF JOHN HAMILTON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


by Gov Stone of Prof John Hamilton. Mr 
Edge’s friends claim that the change is a 
purely political one, while Mr Hamilton’s 
friends assert that it was made because the 
latter gentleman was better qualified for 
the place. However that may be, Prof 
Hamilton ought to make a competent sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania state board of 
agriculture. He has been farm superinten- 
dent, business manager and professor of 
agriculture at the state college in Center 
county for many years. He was long a 
member of the state board and in 1895, upon 
its reorganization, was made secretary and 
director of farmers’ - institutes. He has 
certainly done excellent work in the man- 
agement of these institutes, and we be- 
speak for him the hearty support of the 
farmers of the Keystone state as long as 
he proves himself worthy of it. 

Brookfield, Tioga Co, May 8—The weath- 
er has been fine the past two weeks. Farm- 
ers are sowing oats, weeding tobacco beds, 
repairing fences and hauling manure onto 
their tobacco ground. Winter wheat is 
looking fine and growing rapidly. Cherry 
trees are in bloom. Butter is 13c, veal 
ealves 4c 1 w. There are four cheese fac- 
tories in this town, all in full blast. Roads 
are in fine condition. 

Hanover, Adams Co, May 8—The entire 
month of April yielded only one rain. As 
a result everything is suffering. Cornfields 
are rough and dry and planting delayed. 
Oats sowing was finished nearly a month 
later than last year; first sown is now up. 
Wheat needs moisture badly and recovers 
slowly from the winter’s injury. The gen- 
eral absence of blackbirds this year is quite 
noticeable. Jsually they follow the har- 


row in large numbers in preparing the corn 
ground, but this year they are not here. 
Others birds ofall kinds are fewer in num- 
ber, always excepting the sparrow. Fruit 








trees are all. blossoming profusely, except- 
ing the peach. Many of these were killed 
by the cold. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 8—The market here 
today was unexpectedly strong, especially 
on small cheese. So many of the factories 
have changed their make from- small to 
large sizes, that there is some: fear of a 
shortage in small cheese within two or 
three weeks when the early makeshali have 
been exhausted. Home trade is known to 
be pretty short of stock and it is good pol- 
icy on the part of buyers to encourage a 
moderate number of factories to continue 
the make of small cheese to supply the 
domestic trade. The demand from abroad, 
where the stock is also light, is also ex- 
cellent for large cheese, and altogether the 
immediate outlook of the cheese markef is 
as good-as could be hoped for. Cows are 
now generally turned out all over this part 
of the country, and full grass cheese is be- 
ing produced a good week earlier. than it 
was last year. 

Transactions of the day were as follows: 
Large white, 40 bxs at 9c; large colored 873 
at 9c, 60 at 9%c; small colored, 254 at 8%c, 
25 at 85c, 284 at 8%c; small white, 186 at 
8%c, 135 at 9c; consigned 893 _bxs. Total 
2750 bxs against 2011 one year ago and 2892 
two years ago, all consigned in both years. 
Sales of creamery butter were 14 pkgs at 
15c, and 9 pkgs at léc. 

At Little Falls, large cheese was scarce. 
Sales were 192 bxs large colored at 9%%c, 
small colored 1102 at 9c, small white 2112 
at 9c, total 3406 bxs. Sales of dairy butter 
20 pkgs at 16@17c. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, there is no change of im- 
portance in the market. Prices hold the 
Same_as previously quoted and practically 
the same conditions prevail, demand being 
very light from all sources. Work in the 


yards is progressing under generally fa- 

vorable weather conditions. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 

N Y state crop of 1898, choice 17@18 
prime, 15@16 
low to medium, 11@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@12 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 18 
prime, 16@17 
low to medium, 11@14 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, ~ 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 
The, domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept time 
May 2 lastyr °9 ast yr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 727 752 141,467 120,966 

Exports to Europe, 407 89 97,975 87,064 

Imports from Europe, 5 68 2,071 5,438 








YOUR 
WAGON 
WHEELS 


may need new rings, 
new spokes or new 
tires, These repairs 
have to be made ever 

little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 
expense for all time 
by buying 4 set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Sfeel Wheels 


They are made with direct or staggered oval 


broad tires, any height, and tc fit 
They can’t rot, goto epshenene 
ere 


spokes, 
any wagon. 
need no tire setting—last indefinitely. 
is only one thing better, and thatisan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Ou. free illustrated catalogue tells all about 
both and gives prices. Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 86, Quincy, Il. 
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SWINE SBAND 

By F. D. COBURN. New, revised and enlarged edition. 

The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 

prevention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
ullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 

ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. 81.7 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 












































Productive Northern Corn. 





A red, northern dent corn, called the Ben- 
ton, shown at Ct exhibitions, attracted at- 
tention from its 
handsome appear- 
ance and length of 
ear. The corn is 
thus described by 
Seaman Mead, mem- 
ber of the Ct board 
of agriculture, It re- 
quires about five 
and a half months 
to mature, ripening 
here from Sept 10 
to 20. As to yield, 
it took the first pre- 
mium three times as 
the best corn in the 


f or rgge perry 
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three inches shorter 
than usual, but in 
1897 there were some 
at the White Plains 
fair that measured 


state, yielding by 
measurement from 
rz 120 to 128 bushels of 
= shelled corn to the 
 ~ acre. The ears last 
~ year were about 
= 
. 





a * 19 inches. It grows 

=> - from 10 to 14 feet 

= * high, according ‘to 
 — * the soil. The stalks 
> _ 7m are among the best 
—- for feeding pur- 
> poses. 
> = oe 

Seeding to 


Grass Alone. 





Under the condi- 
tions that generally 
prevail in New 
Hampshire it is ad- 
visable not to sow 
grass seed _ alone, 
but to sow it with a 
nurse crop like oats 
or barley. F. W. 
Rane thus sum- 
marizes the results 
obtained at the New 


' 


: 
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BENTON CORN, 


(Reduced to about one- 
third size.) 


Hampshire station: 

1. Where it is positively known that the 
land is fertile and free from weed seeds, 
also that the fertilizer used is not contami- 
nated, grass can be grown with success 
without a nurse crop. 

2. Where barnyard manures are used, or 
where the soil is not thoroughly cleansed of 
weeds, the nurse crop is an advantage in 
that it checks the weedy growth; also, if 
cut early for hay, as is common in New 
Hampshire, the grass has more time to 
develop, usually resulting in a good second 
crop. 

3. It is but little more work to cut the 
nurse crop than under ordinary conditions 
it would be to cut the weeds. In the for- 
mer case the green crop would compensate 
for the work. 

4. The nurse crop takes nourishment 
from the soil that might otherwise go to 
the grass, but nothing is lost, as its value 
is realized from the crop itself. 

5. Should the largest returns be expect- 
ed the first season, or in case of a rotation 
in the earlier years of the rotation, it is-bet- 
ter to use the nurse crop unless the condi- 
tions are ideal for sowing grass seed by 
itself, 

6. When witch grass is present it is prac- 
tically impossible to get a fair catch of 
clover without a nurse crop. 


Additional Produce [Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, aspara- 
Us 10@15c p lb, bunch beets $1 75 p dz,. pie 
Plant 4c p lb, mint 75¢c p dz bchs, parsley 
50c, spinach 1 p bu, beets 60c, carrots 50c, 
Parsnips 75c, dandelions 50c, radishes 50c p 
dz bchs, letttice 1, cucumbers 1 p dz, pota- 
toes 95c p bu, red onions 1, turnips 30@40c. 
Best beef 8 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 7, live veals 
6c p lb, dressed 10@12c, chickens 12@13c p 
Ib, ducks 14c, geese 12@138c, eggs 14@16c p 
az, mixed oats 37c p bu, loose hay 12@14 
P ton. 


At New Haven, potatoes firm. Hebrons 
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and Burbanks 85@90c p bu, Rose 95c@$1 25, 
red onions 85c, yellow 90c, turnips 40@45c, 
cabbage 5c p lb, beet tops 150 p bu, new 
potatoes 7 50 p bbl, native asparagus 2 p dz, 
radishes 30c, lettuce 75c, spinach 2 50 p bu, 
kale 1 50 p bbl. apples 4 50@5 p bbl. Poul- 
try quiet. Chickens 12c p lb 1 w, 15@l6c 
d w, roosters 9c 1 w, turkeys 17@19c d w, 
ducks lic 1 w, 15c d w, fresh eggs 14@1lic p 
dz. Corn 42@48c p bu, oats 34@35c, bran 
16@16 50 p ton, middlings 16@17, loose hay 
11@138c baled 9@11, rye straw 9@10. 

At Bridgeport, chickens and fowls 11@13c 
P lb 1 w, 12@15c d w, broilers 18@30c, tur- 
keys 14@18c, fresh eggs slow at 14c p dz. 
Bran $18@19 p ton, middlings 19@20, cotton- 
seed meal 24, loose hay 12@15, baled 13@16. 


—_—_—— ES 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, a further increase is to be 
noted in the regular supplies of the mar- 
ket. Prices still remain as previously 
quoted, surplus price $119 p can of 40 qts, 
exchange price 2\4c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended May.8 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NYSLE& West RR, 29,068 1,508 565 
N Y¥ Central. 15,488 165 378 
N Y. Ont & West, 34,189 2,392 — 
West Shore, 17,158 1,108 414 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,199 184 72 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 3.661 a 
New Haven -& H, 8,862 16 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 _ 
Long Island, 21 -- _ 
N J Central, 1,792 3E — 
HRT Co, - » 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, ‘ 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 — — 
Total receipts, 177,104 6,486 1,445 
Daily av this week, 25.301 927 206 
Daily av last week, 24,142 748 189 
Cor week last year; 23,394 420 152 


*Milk Notes. 


The Brisben’ (Chenango Co, N Y) branch 
of the F 8S M°P A has held.a well attended 
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meeting with representatives from the 
South Oxford and Greene branches. It 
was made manifest at the meeting that 
producers will stand by the organization. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted ex- 
pressing confidence in the work of the cen- 
tral executive committee. The FS MPA 
is only 14 months old, we must keep our 
lines intact, and with a solid front, that 
justice may be done the farmers. Last 
summer for weeks the dealers were pay- 
ing only 55c p 100 lbs, a fraction better 
than ic p qt. If the price of milk is gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand, 
why does not the price vary to the N Y 
consumer? We live in an age of combina- 
tions and trusts. If they are good for the 
manufacturer why not for the farmer? Let 
us be true to our interests by standing 
united, and before many months victory 
will be ours.—[Dewitt Hitchcock, Chenango 
Co, N Y. 

To get a remedy for this evil we must 
seek the cause which has _ produced it. 
Among the first of these causes I would 
place the fact that the seller has nothing to 
say as to what he shall receive in payment 
for his milk. To get a fair price the farmer 
must get himself in a position to say to 
the dealer, “‘Take it at my price or want 
it.’ The F S M P A is a step in the right 
direction, as the farmers can thus act as 
a unit and be strong to defend. themselves 
against the organized forces of the milk 
dealers. The next thing to consider is 
what weapons shall the farmer use. Pro- 
visicn must be made to keep his milk at 
home if the dealers refuse to meet his just 
demands. How best to do that ought to 
be investigated at once by the officers of 
the F SM PA. If the aquatic system is 
good it would take little money to get it. 
Let the farmers be united and place them- 
selves behind such a breastwork and the 
war would not last three days, but even if 
it lasted a month it would pay.—[T., Co- 
lumbia Co, N Y. 








Addddccctc, 


friction. 


no lost motion. 


wheels. 


quick-acting. 


CHICACO. 


THE CUTTING KIND 


The Deering Ideal Mower is the best modern representa- 
tion of a grass cutting machine that will cut. 


Send for the descriptive booklet, 
“Light Draft Ideals.” 


DEERING HARVESTER CO., 


The light draft of the Deering Ideal Mower is due to the 
fact that the Deering roller bearings have practically annihilated 


The Deering Ideal Mower runs almost noiselessly and has 


The Deering Ideal Mower is quick acting and positive. 
Every ounce of horse power is saved. 
No backing up to ‘‘get a start.” 


The knife starts with the 


The Deering Ideal Mower hasan adjustable cutter bar 
that is always in line; the hand levers and foot lift are handy and 


The unsatisfactory mowers cost less money than the Deering 
Ideal, but the Deering Ideals are the cutting kind. 











KENNEL SEGRET 


By “ASHMONT.” How to breed, exhibit and manage 
dogs. This magnificent book is a practical monograph on 
dogs, written by Dr. J. Frank Perry. Definite rules are 


laid down for feeding dogs, under their various conditions. 
No lover of dogs should fail to read this excellent volume, 
348 pp., illustrated, 8vo. cloth. Postpaid, $3.00. 


FREEF Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 





ORANGEJUDD CO.,.52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork. 


THE PROPAGATION 
a OF PLANTS. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. An eminentl ractical and useful work. 
»escribes the process of hybr —— and crossing species 
and ven ae also the many different modes by which 
cultivated plants may be propagated and multiplied. 
Cioth, 12mo0. Postpaid, $1.50 
Catalomne Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 





Hogs Sheep 








1899} 1898 1899) =} 1899) 1898 


Chicago, Nd 100 Ibs .. | $5.65) $5.25/ $3.85 $4. 15) $5. 25| $4.25 


New York. : 5.75] 5.40} 4.10] 4.25] 5.00} 4.40 
SEsreneesat aves 5.65] 5.30} 4.00) 4.30 5.35| 4.10 
Kansas City ......... 5.50} 5.10 3.80} 4.05) 4.85} 4.10 
Pittsburg .:..-...---- 5.50} 5.25] 3.95! 4.20! 5.00] 4 20 








At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
somewhat depressed owing to the fact of 
very liberal supplies. Nearly all classes of 
buyers represented, requiring about their 
usual numbers of various descriptions, yet 
the fact of large offerings gave them the 
advantage and in many instances prices 
have ruled slightly lower. Shippers and 
exporters take liberal numbers of choice 
heavy cattle, although perhaps the best 
sellers are light weight animals of choice 
quality. 

With the rapid improvement in pastur- 
age an increased demand is anticipated for 
stock cattle. Farmers have a good many 
orders here for thrifty young steers and 
desirable calf stock, but the bar to par- 
ticular activity is the fact of relatively 
high prices. 
Fancy beef steers. 
Good to extra, 1150 to 00@ 


1450 Lbs. 500@5 35 Feeders (0@ 


2 75 
2 
. 4 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1406 Stockers. 450 to 850 ba, to 
Ibs. 
B+ - 


@5 40@5 65 Poor to fcy bulls, + 
Canners, 


cos coe 
SSSRERS 


425@465 Calves, 40 lbs up, 73H 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. H@ 
heifers. 425@5 00 Milch cows, each, 0G 


Fair to good cows. 3 25q@4 20 


The packers maintain that a decline in 
provisions is sufficient reason for reducing 
bids on live hogs. The market has been 
fairly active, but poorly supported, receipts 
meanwhile continuing liberal. Sales of 
medium and heavy hogs largely at $3 65@ 
3 80, selected a small premium, choice light 
weights 3 70@3 85. The situation as a 
whole is without special feature. 

The recent high prices in sheep and lambs 
have called out liberal shipments from the 
country. An active market is the rule, all 
branches of the trade showing considerable 
life. Good shorn lambs have sold readily, 
recently touching the highest price of the 
season, $5 50@5 55; sales of native and 
western lambs largely at 5@5 50. Some 
choice unshorn Colorados have sold at 6@ 
610. Common to choice sheep and year- 
lings 4 25@5 25. 

At aittsburg, cattle a shade lowe: er, Mon- 
day’s receipts 70 cars. Quotations as a 
whole without special change. 

Gch ore ine *3 cues to Fos fo foc ft tae: #8 Bt 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 410@465 Heifers. 5700 to 1100 tbs, 37. 
Common, 70) to 900 Ibs, co Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@ 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 40 F'sh cows & sp: agen, Oe 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@42) Veal calves, 5 CO@6 50 

Hog market active and a shade higher: 
Monday’s supply 25 doubledecks. Medium 
weights $4 15, heavy 4 10@4 15, yorkers 4@ 
4 10. Sheep in gocd demand and fullysteady. 
Fair to choice butcher grades 4 50@5. 
Lambs a fraction higher at 5@6 10, accord- 
ing to quality. A few fancy spring lambs 
have sold at 8@10c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, cattle market without special 
feature, demand fair, prices fully steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week, 125 cars, 
with a ready outlet for practically every- 
thing. Sales on the basis of $4 75@5 50 for 
good to choice beeves; stockers and feeders 
4 25@5 25, veal calves 5 75@6. Hog market 
strong, Monday’s supply 70 double decks. 
Yorkers 4 05@4.10, medium weights 4 10, 
common pigs 3 85@3 95. Under moderate re- 
ceipts, 60 cars Monday of this week, sheep 
trade fairly active and prices firm. Good 
to choice butcher sheep 5@5 35, lambs 6@ 
6 25. 

At New York, cattle in about the recent 
demand and steady, but without important 
feature or strength. ‘Medium native steers 
$4 75@5 25, dry cows and bulls 2 75@4 15. 
Moderate firmness noted in veal calves, 
choice lots steady at 5@6, rough, heavy 
calves 3 75@4 50. <A little more activity 
noted in the hog market with sales of west- 
ern at 4 15@4 25. Sheep steady and lambs 
a shade higher when desirable in quality. 
Medium to fair clipped sheep 4 25@4 50, 
common to choice lambs 5@6 25. 

For Free Foreign Hides—This question 


is now being agitated in eastern shoe and 
leather circles, looking toward the repeal 
of the duty on hides. It will be remember- 


ed that at the last revision ofthe tariff for- 
eign hides were taken off the free list, and 
a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem placed 










THE LATEST MARKETS 


thereon, with the provision that upon all 
leather exported, made from imported 
hides, there should be allowed a drawback 
or rebate equal to the amount of duty 
paid. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, continued activity is noted 
with a liberal demand on local, eastern and 
export account. Boston and export chunks 
have shown unquestioned strength, drivers 
selling well, and a fair inquiry for medium 
and heavy draft animals. Quotations with- 
out important change. 


Express and heavy draft, $75@275 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50.@100 
Carriage teams, 200.2 650 
Drivere, 60.@300 
Saddle horses, 35@200 
General purpose, 25@50 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND+ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
ise 1688 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ......... T2Y,1. -34¥,| .341,| 26%] 31 
New York ...... “7884 1 6 43 | .39 32 | .35 
BOStoNn.... .~.. 0006 — 4 | 4314] 36%) 38 
> eee 05 1.50 BAY} 35 “ys 2814] .31 
8t Louis......... -75 |1.26 33 | 33 2214} .32 
Minneapolis ... OK i 45 31%! .33%] 2744] .31 
London ......... 90 {1.51 -46%,| .57 _ _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
eSeeae 12% | 33% | 235 
BR ccc accd 71% 343% 21% 





At Chicago, bullish crop advices in wheat 
are offset in a measure by the aggressive- 
ness of the bear element. This seeks to 
minimize the damage, and to emphasize the 
fair promise in foreign crops, the tardy de- 
crease in the visible supply and public 
stocks generally, and the large amount of 
wheat and flour on passage to Europe. The 
crop situation in the U S is reported fully 
on an earlier page of American Agricultur- 
ist, portraying positive damage to winter 
wheat, and progress made in seeding spring 
wheat. Considerable comment is made on 
the fact that speculation this spring, de- 
spite bullish influences, does not seem to 
afford any particular help to prices. 

It is not impossible operators in corn be- 
lieve the acreage will be greatly increased, 
cwing to the abandonment of more or less 
winter wheat area. At any rate the sea- 
sonable weather in the corn belt, the ac- 
tivity among farmers in getting the crop 
into the ground, and lack of particularly 
bullish statistics seem to conspire in the 
maintenance of a weak corn market much 
of the time. Prices last week sold off more 
than ic p bu to the basis of 33c for No 2 
mixed, May delivery, and a fraction more 
for July, 

The oats market is somewhat unsettled 
but within a narrow range, prices holding 
clese to 264%@27c p bu for May delivery and 
24c for July. Cash demand fair on both 
domestic and export account. White oats 
by sample are quotable at 29@30%c p bu. 

Restricted offerings of rye and an indif- 
ferent demand resulted in a dull market. 
The price is without important change, No 
2 cash 59¢ p bu, No 3 58c, carlots in shipping 
order a slight premium. 

Timothy seed quiet and somewhat ne- 
glected with current receipts salable on a 
basis of $2 30@2 35 p ctl for prime. Clover 
seed offered sparingly, with sales at 4@6 50 
p ctl for poor to choice. Oct delivery, new 
prime, nominally 7 45@7 50. 

At New York, the feature of the grain 
trade the past week, the increased de- 
mand for wheat and corn on export ac- 
count. According to the N Y Journal of 
Commerce, sales of this character included 
2,134,000 bu wheat, 4,336,000 bu corn and 
970,000 bu oats. Some interruption to the 
foreign trade has resulted from the grain 
shovelers’ strike at Buffalo, delaying the 
forward movement of grain en route from 
the west to the seaboard. Strength has been 
lacking, however, in all grain markets, due 
partly to favorable crop reports from 
abroad, these counteracting to some extent 
the bullish advices from western’ grain 
fields. No 2 red winter wheat in store 78@ 
79c p bu, flour dull and only steady, rye 
flour neglected at $3@3 50 p bbl. No 2 mixed 
corn 43@43%c p bu in store and usual pre- 
mium in shipping order. No 2 mixed oats 
32@33c, white and clipped 35@39c. Barley 
easy in tone and little doing. Clover seed 








4 50@6 50 p 
othy seed 2 


ctl a poor to fancy, and tim- 
50@3 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Some widening in the range of prices ig 
the only change to note in the market this 
week. For strictly first-class stock there 
is an active demand and a firm feeling, but 
the proportion of this sort is very smal] 
and at times buyers are forced to piece out 
with butter of the next lower grade. On 
the other hand demand is not large except 
on top grades. Export trade has taken 
some stock, giving a slight stimulus to the 
trade, and local demand has _ increased 
somewhat with rather better consumption. 
Aside from these there is not much activ- 
ity. Receipts are running a little heavier, 
but no more than might be expected at 
this season. The quality is of the usual 
between-hay-and-grass sort, yet on the 
whole the market is in good shape and 
ready for the seasonable increase in sup- 
plies. 

New York State—At Albany, fine goods 
only in demand. Good to ch cmy tubs 17@ 
18c p lb, prints 18@19c, dairy 15%@16%c.— 
At Watertown, ch farmers’ butter l5c, fair 
to good 13@lic.—At Buffalo, market weak. 
N Y and Pa extra cmy 14%@l5c, Elgin 16% 
@lic, western firsts 15@15%c, dairy 14@15c, 
imt cmy 13@13%éc, ladles 8@9c.—At Roches- 
ter, Elgin cmy 20@21ic, N Y 17@18c, dairy 
16@17c. 

At New York, receipts are somewhat in- 
creased, but prices are held with fair stead- 
iness. Western extra cmy 17c p 1b, 
firsts 16@16%4c, seconds 15@15%c, N Y ex- 
tra cmy 16%@l17c, firsts l6c, N Y dairy, fcy 
half firkin tubs 1l6c, firsts 154%c, Welsh tubs 
15@15%c, firsts 154%c, western imit cmy fcy 
15@15%c, firsts 144%c, western dairy 14+.@ 
16c, western factory l4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in com- 
paratively light supply and firm. Elgin 
and other western separator cmy 17%éc p Ib, 
firsts 17c, seconds l6c, imt cmy 14@l5c, 
ladles 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steady under 
moderate receipts. Extra separator cmy 19 
@20c p lb, firsts 18@19c, gathered cream ex- 
tra 17@18c, firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 15@17c, 
ladles 14@16c, dairy prints 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and 
price. Ch cmy tubs 18c p Ib, prints 19c, dairy 
lic.—At Cincinnati, slow and easy. Fcy 
Elgin cmy 17@18c, Ohio fcy separator lfc, 
gathered cream 14@lic, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, prices without material 
change, market fairly firm on fancy goods. 
Vt and N H extra cmy iic p lb, northern 
N Y lic, western 17c, northern cmy firsts 
16@16%c, eastern 15@16c, western 16@16%c, 
Vt dairy extra 1l6c, N Y extra 15%'¢c, firsts 
15c, seconds 1l4c, western dairy 13@1l5c, imit 
emy 14%@l5ic, ladles 13%@l4c. 


The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, fine old in 
demand, new dull. Old full cream ched- 
dars 10%@11%c p lb, new 9@10c, skims 4@ 





low in 


5c, imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Rochester, large 
full cream 13@13%c, twins 138@13%c.—At 
Buffalo, fey full cream 10%@lic, dairy 
9@10c. 


At New York, demand is limited and 
prices barely steady. Old cheese: N Y 
full cream, fcy large colored 12c p lb, white 
12c, ch 11%@11%c, good to prime 10%@ilc, 
fey small colored 12%c, white  12c, 
good to ch 11%@11%c. New cheese: 
Ch large 9%c, good to pirme 9@9%%c, ch 
small colored 9c, white 9c, good to 
prime 9c, light skims 74%@7%c, part skims 
7@itec, full skims 3@4c. 

At Ogdensburg, the opening meeting of 
this season’s board was held on Saturday 
afternoon, May 6. The secretary reported 
total sales last season was 2,919,265 lbs 
cheese at prices ranging from 6% to 9c, av- 
erage price 7.75c, which is nearly 8% per 
cent lower than in 1897. At this session 118 
boxes cheese were offered and 9%c bid. No 
sales on board, but probably all sold later 
at this price. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 
without important change. N.Y full cream, 
fey small 12%c p lb, fair to ch 114@11%c, 
ch large 11%@11%c, fair to good 104%@11%c, 
new full creams 9@9%c, part skims 8@8%¢ 
Swiss 10@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
N Y.full cream cheddars 11@11%c p Ib, Ohio 
lic, limburger 13%c, imit Swiss 15%c.—At 
Cincinnati, arrivals light, market firm; Good 











to ch Ohio flat 12c, family favorite 12c, 
twins 12@12%c. Young America 12'c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market easy, 
demand light. N Y full cream, large size 
10%,@10%c p lb, flats 10%@l1lc, small size 
11@11\%c., 

At Boston, market quiet and somewhat 
weaker in tone. Old cheese: N Y small 
extra 12@12%c p lb, large 12c, firsts 10%@ 
lic, seconds 9@10c, Vt small extra 12@12%%c, 
large 12c, firsts 10%@llic, seconds 9@10c, 
sage cheese 11@12%c. New cheese: N Y 
full cream ch 91%@10c, common to good 
8@9c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI?PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 25 
@2 50 p bbl, onions 1 p bu, radishes 75c@1 50 
p 100 bchs, asparagus 2 50@2 60 p dz, kale 
1 p bbl, spinach 1. Chickens 9@10c p Ib 1 
w, 10° ic d w, broilers 18@20c, turkeys ..@ 
12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks and geese 8@9c 
1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 12@138c p_ dz. 
Loose hay 6@10 p ton, baled 6@9, clover 
4 50@6 50, oat straw 4@4 50, rye straw 6@ 
750, bran 16@17, middlings 17@18 50, cot- 
tonseed meal 22, corn 42@46c p bu oats 35 
@38e. 

At Rochester, mixed oats 33@35c p bu, 
rye 58@60c, bran $15@16 p ton, middlings 16 
@17, corn meal 17@18. Beets 25c p bu, car- 
rots 25., turnips 20@%5c, cabbage 5@10 p 
100, cucumbers 2 50 p dz, lettuce 20@25c p 
dz, radishes 20@25c, potatoes 65@70c, fresh 
eggs 13@14c p dz. Hay 7@10 p ton, oat straw 
5@7, rye straw 6@8. 

At Buffalo, white potatoes 68@70c p bu, 
yellow or red onions 50@60c, cabbage $3@ 
4 p bbl, carrots 75@90c, parsnips 50@75c, 
turnips 75@90c, beets 65@70c, squash 10@ 
20 p ton, lettuce 50c@1 p bx, radishes 15@20c 
p dz, asparagus 50@60c. Fresh eggs .13c p 
dz, southern 12@12%c. Chickens 11@11\%c p 
Ib 1 w, 12144@18c d w, ducks 11@12cl w, 12@13c 
d w, turkeys 10@13c 1 w, 13@16c d w. Baled 
timothy hay 12@12 50 p ton, pressed 11@12, 
wheat and oat straw 5 50@6, rye straw 7 
@8. 

At Watertown, fowls 7@8c p Ib 1 w, 10@ 
lic d w, turkeys 8c 1 w, 12c d w, veal 4@4%c 
l w, 6%@7c d w, light and heavy dressed 
pork $4 50@5 p 100 lbs, beef 5@6. Potatoes 65 
@75¢c p bu, new onions 3@4c p bch, lettuce 
be, asparagus 6c, radishes 4c, pieplant 6c, 
fresh eggs 11@12c p dz. Loose hay $7@8 p 
ton, oat straw 4,oats 30@32c p bu, corn 40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch baled timothy hay $12 50 p ton, No 1 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


11 50@12, mixed hay 9 50@10 50, straight 
rye straw 8 50@9, tangled 7 50@8, wheat 
and oat 7@7 50, bran 16@17. Nearby fresh 
eggs 183@13%c p dz, southern 12@12%4¢, 
dressed fowls 10%@11%c p lb, broilers 25@ 
35c, squabs 2@2 50 p dz. Rose potatoes 63 
@65c p bu, White Stars 65@68c, Globe on- 
ions 1 75@2 p bbl, new cabbage 2 25@3 25 
p bbl, apples 4 50@5 p bbl, strawberries 
10@15c p qt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white po- 
tatoes 65@75c p bu, cabbage $2 50@3 50 p 
cra, native lettuce 75c@1 p bu-bx, spinach 
15@20c, cucumbers 2@3 p cra, apples 3@5 p 


bbl, strawberries 15@20c p qt. : sh eggs 
12@1214 ec p dz, chickens 14@15c - fowls 
9144@10c, ducks 8c, roosters 25@30c ea. Nol 


timothy hay 12 50 p ton, No 2 11 50, No 3 


10@10 50, clover mixed 11@11 50, straight 
rye straw %8@8 50, tangled 6 50@7, bran 
16@16 50. ’ 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, receipts continue light and 
firmer prices are the rule. Ch marrow 
$1 524%4@1 55 p bu, poor to good 1 25@1 50, 
ch medium 1 37%@1 40, poor to good 1 10@ 
1 35, ch pea 1 35. poor to good 1 10@1 32%, 
red kidney 1 70@1 75, white kidney 1 80@ 
1 85, yellow eye ch 1 37%@1 40, black turtle 
sour 170, Cal limas 255, green peas 


1@1 07%. 
Dressed Meats. 


At New York, in fair supply and good de- 
mand. Prime veals 7%@8c p lb, fair to 
good 6@7c, common 5@5ée, light pork 6@ 
6%c, medium 5%4@6c, heavy 4@5ic, prime 
spring lambs $5@6 ea, poor to good 2@4. 


Eggs. 

At New York, demand is good and prices 
fairly sustained. Fey new laid nearby 
14%c p dz, av best 14c, N Y and Pa av best 
14c, western selected 14c, regular packing 
13@13%4c; southern fresh 12%@13c, duck 
eggs 14@17c p dz, goose eggs 20@22c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, strawberries more plenti- 
ful, apples scarce and higher. N C fey 
strawberries 13@15c Pp qt, fair to good 10@ 
12c, Charleston 15@25c, Fla blackberries 15 
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@20c. Western N Y Baldwin apples $4@5 
p bbl, Spy 4@6, russet 3 50@4. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, little doing in the market, 
and new features entirely lacking. Coarse 
cornmeal 84@86c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
$1 024%2.@1 05, grits 1 024%4.@1 05, middlings 16 


@17 p ton, winter bran 16@17, spring 16 50 
@16, sharps 17@17 50, linseed oil meal 22@ 
22 50, screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs, cotton- 


seed meal 22 85 p ton. 
Hay and Straw. 


At New York, demand continues good 
and under light offerings prices are firm 
and higher. Prime new timothy hay 82%4c p 
100 Ibs, No 1 774%@80c, No 2 70@75c, No 3 
55@60c, clover mixed 45@60c, clover 40@50c, 
salt hay 35@45c, long rye straw 35@42%c. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, supply is equal to demand 
and market easy. Tub sugar 8c p lb, brick 
8@&c, syrup 60@70c p gal. 

Onions. 

At New York, steady for all good grades. 
Ct and eastern $2@3 p bbl, Orange Co, N Y, 
2@2 50 p bag, Bermuda 1 15 p cra, Egyptian 
1 75@2 p bag. 

_ Potatoes. 

At New York, rather easier, owing to in- 
creased arrivals. Me Rose $2 25@2 50 p sack, 
Hebrons 2 50, N Y and western round 1 75 
@2 p 180 lbs. Fla prime 5@6 50 p bbl, seconds 
3@4 50, Scotch 2 25 p 168 lb sack, Bermuda 
No 1 6@7 50 p bbl, No 2 4 50@5 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a moderate demand at fair- 

AF steady prices. Fresh-killed iced turkeys 

44@12%c p lb. Phila broilers 35@45c, prime 
yo 18@20c, fowls, N Y and Pa llc, 
western 10@l1lic, roosters 7%c, spring ducks 
20@22c, squabs 2@2 50 p dz. Frozen turkeys 
11@1l4c p 1b, broilers, dry-picked 18@20c, 
scalded 15@1l6c, chickens 12@14c. Live 
chickens 25c p lb, fowls 10%@llic, old roos- 
ters 64%@7c, turkeys 9@1lc, ducks 50@80c p 
pr, geese 75c@$1 25, pigeons 25@35c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in generally ample supply, 
prices fluctuate. Asparagus $2@3 p dz bchs, 
southern cucumbers 1@2 p cra, old carrots, 
washed 2@2 50 p bbl, unwashed 1 25@1 75, 
celery 25@75c p dz, southern cabbage 2 50 
@3 25 p bbl-cra, kale 50@75c p bbl, nearby 
lettuce 1 50@2 50 p bbl, Fla peppers 75c@1 25 
p carrier, parsnips 1 50 p bbl, rhubarb 1@2 p 
100 bchs, radishes 75c@1 25, Hubbard squash 
60@75c p bbl, marrow 50@60c, spinach 50@ 
75c p bbl, turnips 1@2 p bbl. Hot-house cu- 
cumbers 30@50c p dz, mushrooms 30@50c p 
lb, tomatoes 20@30c p Ib. 























mick Corn Huskers and 
Fodder Shredders are‘‘The 
Best in The World.”’ 
McCormick 
Harvesting Machine 
Company, 
Chicago. 












The End of the Century 


ever credited to one manufacturing firm. The unparalleled McCormick ma- 
chines will reach their three score and ten years of manufacture from 
1831,the year in which Cyrus H.McCormick invented the reaper. 

From the one machine of that date to the 189,670 ma- 
chines built and sold last season, 
growth of output absolutely unchallenged. The 
McCormick Binders, the McCormick Mow- 
ers, the McCormick Reapers, the Mc- 
Cormick Corn Harvesters, the McCor- 

mick Hay Rakes, the McCor- 
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RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pure water delivered by muddy 
water as power. 
Brook water used to pump spring water 
Absolute Guarantee. 
Your Money Back if 
You Want It. 
Send Your Conditions. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York. 





















Introducing 
,OSGooD 


SCALES 


in every locality where we have no agent, at 
lew prices. Don’t wait. 


Osgood Scale Co., 105 Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 









CHEAPER wi THAN 1, 


Drilled wells are cheaper W 
to dug wells. They do not go ai apes 






RILLING MACHINE CO, Akron, 
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A National Plebiscite. 





A large number of newspapers and class 
journals are co-operating to give the people 
a chance to vote on the new issues of the 
day. Every one who will be of voting age 
or over in November, 1900, is invited to .at 
once answer the following questions in ro- 
tation by number on a postal addressed to 
“Dollar Vote, Farm and Home, Springfield, 
Mass.” 

1. Should the Filipinos be held in subjec- 
tion to the United States, or should they be 
allowed to form an independent government? 

2. Should Cuba be free and independent or 
should it be annexed to the United States? 

3. Should Porto Rico be free and inde- 
pendent or should it be annexed to Cuba or 
to the United States? 

4, If you vote that Porto Rico be annexed 
to the United States, should it be held as a 
colonial province outside of this political and 
economic union, or come inside as a territory 
the same as our other territories? 

5. Should there be free trade between the 
United States and Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines? 

6. Or should the sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
vegetables, etc, from those countries pay the 
same duties to get into the United States in 
future as at present? 

7. Showvild coolie or contract labor be per- 
mitted in Hawaii or other tropical dependen- 
cies in defiance of the United States contract 
labor laws? 

& Should agricultural competition in the 
tropics be fostered to the detriment of the 
money, labor and brains now invested in 
farming in these continental United States? 

9 In general, shonId the United States ad- 
here to or depart from its former policy of 
nen-interference with nations beyond either 
ocean? 

10. Should United States senators be elected 
direct by the people? 

A prize of a dollar a word is offered for 
the set of correct answers. If more than 
one person answers the whole set of ques- 
tions correctly, the first prize will go to 
the correct card earliest mailed that con- 
tains the fewest words. Fifty cents per 
word will be given for the two next nearest 
sets of answers, 25 cents per word for the 
five next and 10 cents per word for the next 
25 answers that are nearest the correct 
standard, the prizes amounting to several 
hundred dollars. The correct answer to 
each question will be that which receives 
a majority of the votes cast. Suppose 100,- 
000 cards are received and a majority an- 
swer question No 1 with the word ‘‘subjec- 
tion,’”’ then that will be the “correct” an- 
swer: whereas, if a majority should answer 
‘independent,’ then ‘independent’ would 
be correct. The same rule applies to all 
other questions. No subscription or other 
fee is required. The only expense is one 
cent for a postal card. Any number who 
think alike may vote on one postal or sheet. 

The Speakership—Chief among the can- 
didates for the speakership of the national 
house of representatives are Representa- 
tive James S. Sherman of New York, Gen 
Henderson of Iowa and Congressman Hop- 
kins of Illinois. There has also been talk 
of Sereno Payne of New York, the repre- 
sentative who has succeeded the late Con- 
gressman Dingley as chairman of the ways 
and means committee of the house. Con- 
gressman Dalzell of Pennsylvania has been 
mentioned also. It is not an impossibility 
that Massachusetts may present the name 
of, Congressman Moody. Ten out of the 14 
republican members of the Illinois delega- 
tion have declared for Representative Al- 
bert J. Hopkins of Aurora. Representa- 
tive Dolliver of Iawa, who is pushing Gen 
Henderson’s canvass, proposes that the 
western republicans unite on that western 
candidate who has the largest number of 
votes on the first ballot at the caucus. 
Gen Henderson is chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee of the house. 








News Chips—Experienced army officers 
are giving vent to their fears that the In- 
dians may make trouble as a result of 
withdrawing so large a share of regular 
troops from the west.——A tunnel is to be 
built under East river for the promotion 
of rapid transit between New York and 
Brooklyn. There will be two large tubular 
conduits, lighted by electricity and thor- 
oughly ventilated. Medals are to be con- 
ferred upon all members of the Sons of the 
American Revolution who took part in the 
Spanish war. Franklin Murphy of New 


Jersey has been chosen president-general 
of the society and Gen J. C. Breckinridge 
vice-president-general. —— The 


National 


OUR STORY 


Afro-American council of the United States 
has issued a proclamation calling upon the 
colored people of this country to set apart 
Kriday. June 2, as a day of fasting and 
prayer. Vigorous’ protest against recent 
lynchings in the south is also made.—— 
The life-saving service .costs about $1,500,- 
000 a year. Of 3987 lives imperiled in coast 
shipwrecks last year, only 22 were lost; of 
the $7,168,390 worth of property imperiled 
the life saving service (and salvage com- 
panies operating with it) rescued property 
to the value of $6,410,530.——The largest es- 
timates of the Klondike gold yield this 
season range between 12 and 20 millions. 
——Col Frederick Funston of the 20th Kan- 
sas volunteers has been made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers for bravery and 
daring in the Philippines.——Gov Roose- 
velt of New York has refused to pardon a 
man who has served 22 years of a life sen- 
tence for killing his wife. He intimates 
that wife murderers, wife beaters and those 
who cruelly treat their children and dumb 
animals will receive no mercy in the way 
of pardon or commutation. The governor 
strongly advocates the whipping post for 
such offenders. , 





Ute Lands .Opened—The unoccupied 


lands of what was once the southern Ute 
reservation in southern Colorado have been 
opened to public settlement. The reserva- 
tion has attracted mining prospeetors as 
well as farmers, as the reservation is be- 
lieved to contain coal and other mineral 
deposits. The southern Utes are a com- 
paratively small tribe numbering some- 
what more than 1000 members. They are the 
last Indians left in Colorado. 


Increased Cost of Raw Material, includ- 
ing iron and steel, adds greatly to the cost 
of manufacturing farm machinery. There 
are being held this week meetings of man- 
ufacturers of corn shellers, feed mills, cider 
mills and other implements, at the Great 
Northern hotel, Chicago, May 10, and of 
hay press manufacturers May 11, to con- 
sider the question of prices for the coming 
season. Owing to the enormous advance in 
price of materials enteringinto manufacture 
of farm machinery, it has been found nec- 
essary for manufacturers to come _ to- 
gether and discuss this matter and if pos- 
sible agree upon some uniform advance. 
The meetings are to have no relation what- 
ever to trusts, associations or combines. 
A large attendance is expected. 





Oklahoma’s Growth—Saturday, April 22, 
was Oklahoma’s 10th birthday. Gov Barnes 
tells a reporter that the next census will 
show a territorial population of 325,000 at 
least—95 per cent American born. The tax- 
able property aggregates $40,623,816; the ter- 
ritorial debt is $48,000, and represents new 
schoolhouses, There are 1879 schools. Last 
year $207,000 was spent for teachers’ sal- 
aries, $48,000 for new buildings and fur- 
niture, $32,000 for rents, repairs and other 
incidentals; in round numbers a total of 
$332,000 was spent for educational purposes. 
There is a church for every 440 inhabitants 
and a Sunday school for every 311: a daily 


newspaper for every 23,000, a weekly 
newspaper for every 3000. Four months ago 
its farmers had 42,629 horses, $407 mules, 


37,014 cows, 257,505 oxen, 22,982 sheep, 89,891 
hogs; estimated total value of this live 
stock $8,701,673. The total number of con- 
victs in the territory at present is lii—a 
convict for every 2150 inhabitants. There 
are no poorhouses or poor farms as vet, no 
penitentiaries, not many permanent cuurt- 
houses. 





Brake for Steamers—A Croatian inventor 
named Svetkovich has an invention de- 
signed to prevent ocean collisions. It is a 
brake of large curved plates of steel at- 
tached te the stern of the vessel. The 
shape best adapted to the purpose is that 
of the parachute. When not in use it folds 
up but can be dropped at will into the 
water, where it opens, and drags behind 
the vessel. The screws of steamships cause 
a stream of water to flow back with terrific 
force. When let into this stream the drag 
acts with greater power, proportioned to 
the speed of the vessel, so that it will stop 
the vessel within the same distance, no 
matter at what speed she is going, It was 
tried on board the steamship Clothilde, a 
boat of 1000 tons. The ship was driven 
ahead at 10 knots an hour. Then the brake 
was applied and the engines kept going 
ahead at full speed. Within 30 secénds and 
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inside of 20 feet the boat came to a stand- 
still. Without the brake it was impossible 
to stop the ship within 300 yards. 


SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY. 


Two-Cent Sugar and Three-Cent Labor. 


Indications multiply that there will be a 
tremendous effort to admit sugar from 
the West Indies and the Philippines into 





the United States at lower duties. Sec’y 
Wilson has at least waked up to this 
danger, which was first pointed out in 


American Agriculturist. Some time ago he 
sent C. F. Saylor, special agent in charge 
of the department’s sugar experiments in 
the United States, to investigate the sugar 
proposition in Porto Rico. 

Mr Saylor says that sugar can be made 
down there for 2c per lb, as there are three 
or four crops a year, and as many as ll 
crops from one planting of the cane. The 
first crop is 40 or 50 tons per acre, and 
ordinary crops average 20 to 25 tons, owing 
to the phendmenal fertility of the soil. Un- 
skilled labor in Porto Rico costs only 30c 
a day American money and the help board 
themselves, ‘‘Half the people of the island 
live on 5c a day and where the sugar fac- 
tories feed their own hands, they allow 
only 7c a day per man for that purpose. 
Scup is the principal nourishment, they 
rarely eat meat. The larger part of the in- 
habitants live on less than 3c a day.” 

Already vast schemes are under way in 
Porto Rico to increase the area under cane 
and its productiveness, as well as to erect 
modern sugar mills. The same is true of 
Cuba and the Philippines. Hawaii, with 
free admission to the United States mar- 
ket, and coolie or slave labor, is developing 
its sugar industry on a most prodigious 
scale, accompanied by a_i saturnalia of 
speculation in sugar stocks that may be 
fairly compared to the craze at London a 
few years ago in stocks of African diamond 
mines. 

THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 

is committed to the policy of maintaining 
the full tariff against sugar, tobacco and 
other products from Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippines that would directly com- 
pete with the productions of our domestic 
U S farmers. Judging from all appearances 
Sec’y Wilson is disposed to stand squarely 
on this platform until the last gun is fired. 
But a widespread effort, most ingenious- 
ly directed, is being conducted to manufac- 
ture sentiment favorable to free sugar from 
our tropical dependencies. The North 
American Review and the great commercial 
papers give ear to that side of the case, but 
thus far print little if anything about ou 
farmers’ side. 

The sugar refiners’ trust, depending for 
its very existence upon imported raw sugar, 
while the development of our domestic 
beet sugar industry would in time destroy 
it. will work with the Cuban interests to 
admit free sugar from the U S tropical de- 
pendencies. The scheme seems to be to 
induce congress to thus admit tropical 
sugar duty-free on the ground that it would 
“benefit the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people.” The annihilation this would 
mean to sugar beet and sugar cane grow- 
ers in this country is represented as “af- 
fecting only a few farmers who don’t count 
and whohave no political influence.” 

We shall see about that. It is plainly to 
be a contest between the refiners’ trust and 
the farmers. 

SUGAR BEET NOTES. 

It has been repeatedly said that too much 
weight should not be placed upon the small 
plot tests in beet culture as indicating what 
any given farm or section can do. To show 
that South Dakota can raise sugar beets 
on a@ commercial scale that can com- 
pare favorably with the high averages ob- 
tained in an experimental way, several 
tracts of beets were grown near Aberdeen, 
Huron, Yankton, Sioux Falls and Brook- 
ings in ’98. The average in all these com- 
mercial tests was over 18 per cent sugar in 
the beet of nearly 89 purity, and an average 
yield of 16 tons per acre at a cost of $38 
per acre. At a flat price of $4 per ton, il 
will be seen that the business will pay 4 
very handsome profit, while at $4 for beets 
containing 14 per cent sugar and 25c for 
each additional unit, such crops would fetch 
$5 per ton or $80 per acre, showing a profit 
of $42 per acre. Cut this in half and there 
is still a better profit on beets than on many 
staple crops, once the business is learned. 

















A Valuable New Book. 





The Principles of Agriculture, a text-book 
for schools and rural'societies. Edited by 
L. H. Bailey, with contributions from his 
colleagues in Cornell university. 12mo 
300 pp, cloth. The Macmillan com- 
pany, New York. 

The increasing demand for a book on 
elementary agriculture for use in schools 
has induced the author to analyze this 
complex subject and to present in print in 
this volume the underlying principles in 
clear, terse English. The differences between 
farming as a science and farming as a busi- 
ness are clearly explained. Starting with 
the supposition that agriculture is pursued 
primarily for the gaining of a livelihood, 
and not for the extension of Knowledge, 
it is therefore a business, and pot a science, 
Although this may disillusionize some 
persons, it is a fact that no one who is not 
a good business man can be a good farm- 
er, however much he may know of science, 
although facts of science and_ scientific 
habits of thought are essential to the best 
of farming. Business cannot be taught in 
a book like this; but some of the laws of 
sciencesas applied to farm-management can 
be taught, and it is convenient to speak 
of these laws as the principles of agricul- 
ture. The author makes nature study the 
starting point in teaching agriculture. 
The training of the power to actual- 
ly sec things and then to draw proper don- 
clusions from them. Somewhat of the 
scope of the work may become apparent 
by mentioning the chapters devoted to the 
soil, its contents, texture, moisture, tillage 
and enriching. The plants and crops, their 
offices, life, propagation, preparation of the 


land for seed, subsequent care, pastures, 
meadows and forage. The animal and 
stock, describing the offices of the 


animal, its life, feeding and general man- 
agement of stock. Naturally the size of 
an ordinary book does not permit of more 
than a skeleton of agricultural science and 
practice; but the references to special 
works treating on the various subjects un- 
fer discussion are so full and complete that 
the reader can at once find fuller instruc- 
tion from the best sources. Sold by Orange 
Judd company; price $1.25, postpaid. 





_fo Have Fine Flowers—If you want 
your house plants to do well and be at- 
tractive, visit them often, and whenever 
yeu see a dry leaf, pick it off. Look on the 
underside of the leaves, and if you see a 
spider or plant louse, get rid of it. Stir up 
the soil about the plant often with an old 
kitchen fork. Give the callas a little more 
hot water, move the primroses back where 
it is cooler, pull up the window curtains 
higher and let in as much sunshine as can 
be obtained. Never mind about the carpet. 
Your neighbors will look at the flowers 
and will not notice that there are faded 
riggs in the carpet.—[W. W. A.,, New 
fork, 





The Wistaria is a desirable, hardy 


Climbing plant. It is a thrifty grower and 
a profuse bloomer. For training on a 
building there is no more desirable vine. 
The foliage is neither close nor heavy. It 
excludes neither sun nor air. There is lit- 
tle to be feared from dampness injuring 
the building. It can be grown from seed, 
but it is advisable to get well rooted plants 
from the nursery, as they are not expen- 
sive. When cnce established it grows rap- 
idly. It is well suited for trellises, second 
Story verandas, and for all places where a 
Permanent, tall growing vine is wanted. 
It blossoms early in the season; the flowers 
are pea-shaped. The Chinese sinensis has 
Pale blue flowers. Sinensis alba has long 
drcoping clusters of pure white flowers. An 
American species W frutescens is found in 
rich, damp soil in the west and south.— 
(Sarah E. Wilcox. 





Preserving Wild Flowers—W. H. S. asks 
how to preserve wild flowers. I have an her- 
barium of nearly a hundred specimens and 
I have had good results in pressing. First 
get some sheets of heavy, blotting paper. 
These sheets absorb the moisture and 
Should be changed daily, according: to the 
character of the flowers. Put the sheets be- 
tween two flat boards of the same size as 
the blotter paper, and put something heavy 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


on top to press the sheets together. -The 
time which the flowers take to press varies 
according to the amount of moisture in the 
flowers. Most of them take about five days. 
This system gives very good results. W. 
H. S. will find it impossible to retain the 
colors of all flowers. Care should be taken 
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in pressing the petals of the flowers out so 
that the inside structure may be visible. 
After the flowers are pressed they should be 
mounted on paper, which is especially made 
for the purpose, by sticking them on with 
small strips of gummed paper put cross- 
wise of the stem.—[Student, 
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No old-time doctor discards the medicine which can show an 


unbroken record of 


Fifty Years of Cures. 


To those doctors, who went up and down the country in 
kind of wind and weather, faithful, patient, and true, Ayet's Sarsa- 


parilla owes its first success. 


Today any doctor of repute who 


prescribes any Sarsaparilla prescribes Ayer's. We have thousands 
of testimonials, from doctors all over this land that it is the one 
safe Sarsaparilla, and the doctors know what it 1s, because we have 
been giving the formula of it to them for over half a century. f 


This ts why 


A 





ER'S 


is “the leader of them all,” not because of much advertising nor 
because of what we put around the bottle, but because of what 


is in the bottle. 


It is the one safe sprina medicine for you. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Disaster. 


WALDO. 


A riggerty-jiggerty-jig! 
The calf ran away with the pig. 
They say it is true, 
So I tell it to you, 
A riggerty-jiggerty-jig! 


Three times they circled the world, 
And then in a trice they were whirled 
Straight up to the moon, 

But they landed too soon, 

So back to the earth they were hurled! 


A riggerty-jiggerty-jig! 

If I were a calf or a pig 

I never would roam, 

But would stay right at home, 

A riggerty-jiggerty-jig! 
mm — 


The Farmer Boy’s Advantage. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A sturdy American of the _ self-made 
stock is Tilly Haynes, known the country 
over as proprietor of the United States 
hotel in Boston and the Broadway Central 
hotel at New York. When he goes south 
the newspapers always interview him, and 
he is sure to say something interesting. He 
said in Atlanta the other day, of the de- 
generacy of the Boston youth of Yankee 
stock: 

“Just look at that sign on Washington 
street. The first name is the patronym of 
a Massachusetts family which has been 
prominent since colonial days. The second 
is that of a young German whom he has 
taken into partnership. When he dies the 
German’s name will have first place. 
Our young men have begun to part their 
hair in the middle and do not know how to 
roll a barrel. The young German and the 
young Irishman can lift up the barrel and 
carry it off—later they carry off the busi- 
ness, too.’”’ 

There is a point here for youth in both 
city and country. The world wants work- 
ers—young men who mean business, who 
are reliable and who will develop capacity 
with experience. The farmer boy has a 
great advantage over the city lad in being 
“raised” among surroundings that bring 
out this spirit of industry, that develop 
ability. The older we grow and the more 
we see of life the more do we realize that 
the country bred man has a tremendous 
advantage in the battle of life. The boy is 
indeed fortunate who is a farmer’s son. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


“Our Brigade’’—At the second call for 
volunteers for the Spanish-American war I 
enlisted in the 9th Pennsylvania and was 
taken to Chickamauga Park, Ga. While 
there I visited all the old battlefields of 
’61. Lookout Mountain, from whose sum- 
mit one could look into seven different 
states, was the most interesting place. The 
latter part of August we were moved to 
Lexington, Ky, a more healthful place. A 
great number in our regiment suffered ter- 
ribly with typhoid fever. I had my share, 
only just able to get home when the fever 
set in, in good earnest, and I was very 
sick. Was thankful I was at home then. 
Our brigade consisted of Ist New Hamp- 
shire, 2d Missouri and 9th Pennsylvania, 
under command of.General Sanger. I hope 
this will reach some of the boys in our 
brigade, and would like to hear from them 
through cur paper.—[Soldier Lad. 





Talks Indian—I call myself an Alabama 


girl, but I am really a Washington girl. I 
lived in Colfax, Wash, until about three 
years ago. We moved south to live with 
my uncle. I do not like the south as well 
as I do the west. I had much rather have 
the snow than the hot sun. I could not 
realize all the pleasures I was giving up 
when we moved to Alabama. I wanted to 
bring my skates, but mother said, “You 
will never have any use for those things,” 
so T left them. It nearly broke my heart 
to part with my skates, for I do love to 
skate. We had a little snow this winter. 
How many of the Tablers have ever seen 
any Indians? I can talk the Indian lan- 
Zuage almost as well as one of them. We 
had plenty of Indians, Chinese, Russians, 
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RIDING PAPA’S WORK TEAM HOME FROM THE FIELD 


Italians and almost any kind of people you 
may think of. I think the south is a hun- 
dred years behind the west. There are 
about 8000 in Colfax, and I haven’t seen a 
town in the south that carried on as much 
— as little town.—[Alabama 
Soon. 


our 

















BLUE-EYED NELL AND HER SISTER. 


I belong to letter circle No 44, which I en- 
joy very much. I wish I was where I could 
pat Blue Bird on the back for the letter 
which she wrote in the issue of April 15. I 
have just been in a home-talent play which 
I enjoyed very much. Maybe some of you 
have seen it. It is called Little Nell, the 
Fireman’s Ward. The picture shows my- 
self and my sister.—[{Blue-Eyed Nell. 


Earned Winter Shoes—I am eight years 
old and I can cut wood for my mamma. I 
have cut lots of it this winter. I raised 11 
chickens last summer. I sold them all but 
one pullet. I got my winter shoes with the 
money. I caught three skunks this winter, 
one black and two striped ones. They came 
to $2. I am, going to raise some more chick- 
ens this summer. My brother and I have 
got a bantam hen and rooster for pets. 
If this is printed I will write again and tell 
you about my brother. I want to surprise 
papa.—[Harry S. Clawson. 


Bad Enough—I wish I had witnessed 
such thrilling experiences as some. Well, 
I’ll relate the only one I ever had, and I 
guess it was bad enough. I grabbed a rod 
on a lawn mower, and the Knives even still 
revolving, it cut off my three largest fingers 
of my right hand and my middle finger on 
my left hand. Mebby you think there 
wasn’t any crying done about that time. [ 
was frightened nearly as bad as I was 
hurt, but Providence allowed me to have 
them fixed so I can use them as good as 
ever, only in playing the piano or organ 
it is rather unhandy if I want to play a piece 





an octave apart. I do not live very far from 
A Seneca County Lassie, I think. I wish [ 
knew who she is. I also have heard of 
Ralph Hathaway and know just how he 
looks, but neither one knows me I am sure, I 
live seven or eight miles from Ralph Hath- 
way, and also went across the Sandusky 
river many a time, I believe I can say 
something that not another of the Tablers 
ean. T lived at the “poorhouse” a year. My 
father was the superintendent and my 
mother the matron.—[{Miss Lucile. 

Venez a Dieu—Will Edwin Ross or some 
of the Tablers who understand French, 
please translate the following sentences for 
me? “‘Vous qui pleurez, venez a ce Dieu, car 
il pleure. Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, 
ear il guerit. Vous qui tremblez, venez a 
lui, car il sourit. Vous qui passez, venez 
a lui, car il demeure.” These were written 
in my album by a friend, who bet me 50 
cents that I could not make out their mean- 
ing in three months. The three months are 
almost up now, and I have looked high 
and low, near and far, and am no nearer 
the translation than I was a month ago. I 
don’t care for the 50 cents, but I do want 
to show that fellow that he doesn’t know 
all that’s going. He said the lines were a 
quotation from some well-known French 
author, but I don’t know anything about 
that. Perhaps it isn’t French at all, Is it, 
Edwin Ross?—[Fraxinella. 





Stanley’s Indians—The photographs in 
the Table are very interesting to me be- 
cause I get a great deal of pleasure from 
my camera. My sister and I have taken 
a number of fine pictures. I agree with 
W. H. Pratt that the picture of the Indians 
sent by Stanley Shook does not resemble 
the Indians I have seen here in Kansas. 
The picture of the little boy with a basket 
sent by Mrs L. E. Webster looks more like 
a wash drawing than a photograph. Now 
if any of the Tablers wish to see some of 
our photographs, hunt up the back number 
for ithe picture entitled At the Washtub, 
also the girl churning and reading this 
paper. The picture of The Washtub is @ 
portrait of my sister and me. The girl 
churning is also sister. In the one at the 
tub papa “pressed the button,” it is only 
fair to add, but we did all the rest.—[Nellie 
of Kansas, 


What Brother Had Done—I must tell you 
of an adventure with turkeys. If there is 
anything on earth that I am afraid of, it is 
these hideous creatures. A dog, a snake or 
even a mouse is_ nothing to me 
when compared with a turkey. My mamma 
had a bad headache one day and she asked 
me to go to the drug store to get something 
for it. Now in any other case, I would 
have asked my brother to go, but I could 
not do it now when mamma was ill, even 
though I did have to pass a farmyard 
where turkeys were kept. I started off 
bravely enough, never dreaming what my 














prother was laughing at. I reached the 
farmhouse and saw. the turkeys off in a dis- 


tance. As soon as they saw me, out they 
came, making that horrid noise, which 
sounded to me like a death warrant. It was 


only then I found I was wearing my red 
hat. I threw it off in the road and walk- 
ed swiftly on. By this time they were on 
all sides of me. I tried to run, and fell down 
in the dust, but I did not mind this, I jump- 
ed up and hurried on again. After awhile 
they all left me except two, and these were 
the worst of all. They flapped their wings 
and screamed, and tore my dress, and ran 
on as fast as I did, I reached the druggist’s, 
breathless, hatless, full of dust, the tears 
streaming down my face and the turkeys 
still at my heels, What do you suppose my 
brother had done? Tied two kernels of corn 
on two pieces of cord and fastened it on 
the back of my dress. The turkeys ate the 
corn and could not get away. The drug- 
gist had a good laugh, set the turkeys free 
and afterwards brought me home in a car- 
riage. You know why? If this is published 
I will write again and tell how my chum 
and I stole a horse.—[ Madge. 


Kansas Desert—In 1891 mamma and I 


went to Kansas on a visit. We first 
went to Cimarron and on our return we 
stopped at Marion. The second time we 
went in 1896. Now I was older and could re- 
member the journey better. This time we 
stopped at Marion first. Here everything 
was lovely. The prettiest sight that I saw 
while I was here was the park. There are 
several beds of beautifut flowers, on 
entering, then in the mterior there is a river 
fed by a spring, and its high green banks 
add so much to the scenery. Then in a week 
we went to Cimarron. We arrived here at 
12 o’clock at night. My cousin came to 
meet us. It had rained that day, all of the 
swales and draws were full of water, and 
the prairie was like a sponge, but in three 
days from then you would not have known 
it had rained, This part of Kansas is call- 
ed a desert, and only cattle raising is profit- 
able. The Arkansas river flows three miles 
south of my uncle’s farm, so, while visit- 
ing, we took a drive over the river and up 
on the sand hills. There was sand as far 
as you could look, from east, south and 
west. Of all the young men’s pictures that 
has been sent to Y F T, John L is the finest 
looking.—[Lehaunta Waters. 


“Shaw-talk-away’—‘“Don’t get excited, 
keep perfectly calm, for people will talk.”’ 
Do you know why Chatterbox merits her 
rame so much? It is because she lives at 
Chautauqua. This is the legend of the 
naming of Chautauqua lake: At the time 
when there were but a few Indians left in 
that vicinity, there was one who had his 
wigwam on the border of the lake. He 
knew but a very few words of English, but 
he was learning civilized (7) customs as 
fast as he possibly could. The white people 
were very hospitable and he became fond of 
firrewater, and used to come home rather 
late at night. Once he reached the wigwam 
just as the sun was rising; being rather 
tired, he lay down to go to sleep. His wife 
thought best to administer some “counsel 
sweet” and “lengthened sage advice,” and 
he, rather disturbed by the volley, turned 
over and said, “Oh shaw, talk away.’’ The 
white men heard of it and named the lake 
Shaw-talk-away, which at length became 
shortened to Chautauqua. You can see 
that it is quite natural for the young miss 
from Chautauqua to talk. Dear Virginia, 
although I did not choose my color, I am 
glad to assure you that it is white. How- 
ever, what does it matter about a per- 
son’s skin? “A man is a man for a’ that.” 
Of course, we have to make allowance for 
the negroes, for they never have had an 
equal chance with us. There will always 
be shiftless negroes, just as there will. be 
“pore white trash,’ but when one “breasts 
the blows of circumstance,” he is surely 
entitled to the laurels. Of course, every 
section of country differs in opinion, just as 
it does in patois. If the. Tablers keep on 
worshipping Miss Idal, I think she will 
have to change the second vowel of her 
name to “‘o.” At any rate, if she is an idol, 
She is not a wooden one, for she has proved 
that her heart is all right. Howe-er, Miss 
Idal, I do not think you understood me. 
One can do the most quixotic things, you 
know, but she has to’ take the con- 
Sequences for them, If you really do prac- 
tice what you preach, you surely ought to 
be entitled to leave the “a” unchanged 
and place an “‘e” before it. Yet we do not 
always do as we say we will. You think 
that I meant to call down girls, but I 
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did not. As one grows to know her own 
limitations; she learns to be more lenient 
with others, Is it not a fact that the sis- 
terhood of women (in general) is not as 
strong as-the brotherhood of men? I think 
the quotation is from Scott, but do not 
remember having seen it.—[Doris. 


Expert at Horseback Riding—I want to 
tell the Tablers about a horseback ride I 
had the other day. Now I have always con- 
sidered myself an expert at horseback rid- 
ing and thought what I did not know about 
it was not worth knowing. So when my 
brother the other day went to telling about 
what a time he had with one of the horses 
when he was riding him, how he whipped 
and whipped, I just told him that one kind 
word would have had more effect than all 
the whipping he could do. He contested 
the point and dared me to ride that horse. 
So I thought I’d show him a thing or two. 
That evening I saddled Prince and started 
after the cows. Prince went all right at 
first.. I saw my brother peeking out from 
behind the wagon where he was husking 
corn. I swelled with pride, and resolved to 
show off some as soon as we got past the 
ditch at the bottom of the hill we were de- 
scending. Well, we crossed all right. I 
headed Prince for a cow in the distance, 
then gave him a cut with the whip. I was 
hardly prepared for what followed. Prince 
gave a jump that almost sent me over his 
head, then wheeled around and started for 
the barn at a tearing pace. I tugged and 
pulled on the bridle rein, all to no purpose. 
He eame to the ditch, took it at a flying 
leap and off again, kicking at every jump. 
All the kind words in the dictionary couldn’t 
have stopped him. I didn’t try any of them, 
but ail the same I know what I’m talking 
about. All I could do was to hang on. And 
I did hang on. That is one thing I shall be 
proud of till my dying day, that I didn’t 
go off. As we neared the barn Prince slowed 
up somewhat and when we reached the door 
was going in a very respectable walk. I 
slid out of the saddle and ‘‘made for’ the 
house. Perhaps you think that put an end 
to my horseback riding. Well, it didn’t.— 
[Summer Girl. 





An Interesting Group—In answer to §. 
V. S.’s Bible question about fasting, I will 
say that Moses fasted 40 days and 40 nights 
twice. The answer is found in the 9th 
‘chapter of Deuteronomy, 9th and 18th 
verses. I will ask the question how many 
times does it mention in the Bible about 
burying people in a coffin?—[Wild Lily. 

Will some farmer’s daughter please tell 
me how I can put up dandelions for winter 
use? Now, Mr Editor, don’t you dare to 
give this to that monster, for I want that 
recipe for those greens. If you do, I guess 
I will pull your hair all out, if you have 
any.—[Rose Bud. 

Tell us your name, now that we know 
your initials, Y F E, and do tell us, is there 
a Mrs J. E. T. Do any of the girls go in 
bathing in the summer?—[Queen Bess. 

Having no sisters to sew for me, I am 
compelled to fasten my suspenders with 
three rusty nails, a match and one ever- 
lasting button. Nevertheless, as I grew to 
manhood in the fresh air of the west, I 
can take my place with the farmers in their 
outdoor exercise. Father and I raised over 
3000 bushels of wheat last season, which we 
have not placed on the market. We are 
holding it in store, hoping that prices will 
advance.—[A Russell Bach. 

Boys, be neat and clean about your cloth- 
ing, but part your hair on the side, and 
don’t take one of these college students as 
an example. I am sure you will be admired 
by Chatterbox and myself.—[Your Chum 
Bess. - 

Say, you farmer’ boys, do any of you 
know anything about plowing in the 
stumps? If the girls knew anything about 
it, I don’t think they would lecture us on 
using slang. It is enough to makea preacher 
swear, for the plow to hit a stump and 
bounce up and hit him in the stomach. 
[Persimmon Sprout. 

My. brother saw a queer bird out behind 
the barn, and he shot it through the bill, 
then it died. It was a dull blue evwlor with 
a black head, bright brown eves, short 
tail and wings and a long, white sharp 
bill. Its feet were not webbed, but cach toe 
had three separate flaps of skin. Do any of 
you know its name?—[A Prairie Rose. 

I like this paper and the Youth’s Com- 
panion better than any paper we take. I 
don’t wear long dresses, as most girls do 
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at the age of 13, and their hair pinned up, 
so they will look old ensuzh to have a fel- 
low. Will Doris please tell how she wears 
her hair? I think boys look mitch neater 
with their hair parted on the side. I can 
play on the violin and on an accordion and 
mouth piece. If Mr Editor will please print 
this, and the Tablers wish, I will tell +hem 
a nice way to help their church or any- 
one that is in need of help.—[O. S, 

Snowbird, the answer to the riddle which 
you sent is David, is it not? I will tell you 
of a very close shave I had a few years ago, 
I was at school when it happened. We 
s*holars were all oo the river piayirg, when 
I went through the ice. The water was very 
deep at that place, and I would not be writ- 
ing this letter now, only my two brothers, 
who were then 10 and 12 years cid, got 
sticks and poles, and pulled me out on 
the top of the ice. You had better be- 
lieve I am afraid of the river yet.—[Topsy 
Turvy Gill. 


Surprised—I sent two letters to the Table 
before and I guess The Monster must have 
swallowed them both. Here is a fish story, 
but I suppose some of you will think it to 
be what they call ‘‘a fish tale,” but it’s true, 
anyhow. Last Saturday I wanted to go 
fishing and fishing I did go. We fished for 
abcut two and one-half hours and never 
got a bite, so we started for home. My 
partner said he knew where some snakes 
were, as he was fishing there before he met 
me, sO we went there, and snakes! I guess 
there were snakes there all right. The first 
one we saw I said I wanted. Well, he was 
surprised. I managed to get it, too, then 
we went down the bank and there we saw 
about 30 or 40. About every six or eight 
feet we saw one. He caught three and I 
caught 10. One we threw over in the lake 
to see if it could swim and it swam as good 
as anything I ever saw, although it was 
not a water snake. I put them all in one 
hand, let some of their heads stick out 
about three inches and carried them 
through town that way. Well, it was fun 
to see the girls go to the other side of the 
street till I got past with my eels, as I told 
them they were. I got home with them all 
right. I put them in a bushel basket to see 
the fun, and my papa spied me and made 
me kill them all. Their average length was 
from one and one-half to two feet long. 
There were five or six different kinds. I 
also have a flying squirrel which is very 
tame. By using the advice given to Check- 
ers by one of the young Tablers who was 
kind enough to do so, I succeeded in tam- 
ing it. It is so tame I can carry it all over 
town in my eoat pocket. It will never at- 
tempt to get out, either. Are there any 
flying squirrels where some of the other 
Tablers live? If so, how large are they and 
are they plentiful?—[Albert, New York. 


Just for Fun. 





Jakey Krouts: Vat vas a standing army, 
Fritz? “Vy, dot vas an army dot vill stahn 
mos’ anyt’ings, vrom canned jackass to em- 
balmed pig’s ankle.” 

Little Willie: Pa, why do they call them 
“minor”’-poets?” Papa: Because they ought 
to be working with the pick and shovel, 
my son. 





There was an old man in Mo 
Who had for a wife a real ho. 
But he basted her so 
That the neighbors, you know, 
Had the wretch up before the grand jo. 





“And you have made Jim Jackson a dea- 
con in your church?” ‘Yes, sah;. dat is, 
he’s a brevet deacon, sah.” “And what’s a 
brevet deacon, -George?” ‘‘He’s a deacon 
dat don’t handle no money, sah.” 





A pilot on one of the Mississippi river 
boats, on being asked if he knew where all 
the shoals and rocks in the river were, re- 





plied: “Faith, I don’t; but I know where 
they ain’t.” 
“Dearest,” she murmured. “I’m go 


afraid you’ll change.” “Darling,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘you’ll never find any change about 
me.” Which was painfully true in a 
double sense. 


The Office Boy (who is reading law): A’ 
quibble is- an objection. that .isn’t worth 
anything, isn’t it, Mr Briefly? The Law-~ 
yer; Not at all, James; I have known 
quibbles that were worth from $10 up. 
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The Land of His Heart’s Desire. 





‘The boy went out from the ranges grim, 
And the breath of the mountain went with 


him, 

With a song in his heart and a smile on his 
face, 

And a light in his eyes for the foremost 
place. 


And the good, green earth, and the salt 
sea spray, 

And the soft blue skies, they were his that 
day. 

And, like Eden, ringed with a golden fire— 

Afar rose the land of his heart's desire. 


The boy went down to the city’s strife, 
And his face was lost in the surge of life. 
But a power that he did not understand 
Had nerved his brain and his fighting hand. 
And he strove and failed, and he rose and 
won— 
And he failed again ere-the fight was done. 
But he battled on when the days were dire, 
To win to the land of his heart's desire. 


And there, in the heart of the stress and 
din, 

*Mid want and labor and wealth and sin, 

The strong man struggled with shining 


eyes, 
And forced a passage and grasped the 
prize. 
And he cried to the power who had. lent 
the fire: 


“Lo! Fame is the land of my heart’s desire! 

Give the cup to me with a beaded brim.” 

And the power that he knew not gave it 
him, 


3ut the air is keen on the cliffs of farne, 
And the shafts that fly have a deadly aim: 
With a foothold scarce, and a sleepless 


dread 

For the gulfs below and the hights o’er- 
head, 

He cried to the power who had steeled his 
hand: 


“IT am outcast yet from my fairyland! 

For fame is a land where no strength may 
tire, 

But love is the land of my heart’s de- 
sire!”’ 


Then there came to the man all his dream 
of love, 

With the brow of snow and the eyes of a 
dove, 

With the glint of the sun on her wavy hair, 

And her soul as pure as her face was fair. 

Like a living lily to him she came, 

Till his eyes were wet and his soul was 
flame, 

And she called to him, with an outstretched 
hand, 

And they entered into the promised land. 


But there came a day when he asked his 
soul, 

“Is this the land, and is this the goal?” 

In his heart there lay what his lips denied— 

The pang of a hunger unsatisfied. 

“For fame,” he said, “and for love I 
wrought; 

They are nct the things that I should have 
sought. 

"Tis to boundless power that my dreams 
aspire— 

And wealth is the land of my heart’s de- 
sire!”’ 


Then the power that he did not understand 
Gave him ships and houses and gold and 


land, 
And the man’s power grew with each pass- 
ing year; 
But his thoughts were vexed with a sleep- 
less fear, 
And his hair grew gray with the iron 
strain 


Of the dread of loss and the lust of gain, 

And he bowed his head on his hands and 
said: 

“All things are mine, but my heart is dead!” 


And he thought of the boy from the ranges 
grim, 

With the heart of the mountains over him, 

With a song in his heart and a smile on nis 
face, 

And a light in his eyes for a foremost place, 

And the good, green earth and the salt 
sea spray, 

And the soft blue skies that were his that 
day, 

When, like Eden, ringed with a golden fire, 

Afar rose the land of his heart’s desire. 


Then clear on his startled ear there fell 
A voice like the sound of a silver bell— 
“To each is the work that he best can do, 


.EVENINGS AT HOME 


But you turned from the work when it call- 
ed to you. 

And you sought instead for the vulgar 
praise, 

For the lips of love and for prosperous days. 

And with all that the world can give you 
here, 

You have lost the things that you hold most 
dear. 

For who hears the word that the gods in- 
spire— 

In his work finds the land of his heart’s de- 
sire.” 

G. S. Evans. 





A Story of a Pedagog 


By Annie Estelle Casseles. 


From many visitors at the Blank school 
I had heard so much of Prof Skinner that 
when I aS a student entered the sacred 
walls of that institution, my first glance 
was for him. He was of medium hight, 
dark, with a quick, energetic manner in- 
dicative of continual hurry. His hair and 
beard were very correct and sleek. He was 
a very sleek person, anyway, affable and 
self-possessed, apparently about 35, really 
just 52.° I see again that first view of him, 
hovering about, bowing and all-important 
as a master of ceremonies, 

We had him in psychology and pedagogy, 
and he was really a pleasant man. He had 
a thorough knowledge of pedagogics and 
considerable experience in German univer- 
sities. It struck me at once that he was 
partial; the bright students received all his 
attention. It was dolce far niente as far as 
the others were concerned, except a casual 
remark that some would be “left over’ at 
the end of the year. 

It was Prof Skinner who was the most 
interesting and original of the faculty. 
Everything about him belonged to him: 
His manner of.expression, his red cravats, 
his little laughs—queer mixtures of cackles 
and sniffs. So devoted: was he to flaming 
ties that when he appeared in a blue one 
the event marked an era in the history of 
the jschool. Two poems to which he con- 
tinually referred were Maud Muller and 
The Barefoot Boy, from which I inferred 
he fwas fond of pastorals; and he was re- 
fiective and melancholy, for he drew out 
at great length Gray’s Elegy. But indeed 
it would have been difficult to imagine him 
reading Milton or Dante. 

Anyone who finished a course of study 
with Prof Skinner would certainly prove a 
very self-reliant person, for he never help- 
ed with explanations—we were supposed to 
have “sufficient understanding to solve such 
simple questions.” He was a very much 
overworked man, and he never filled up 
the hiatus caused by a missing class report. 
Whether this came from extreme weariness 
or an ignorance of the subject I am not 
prepared to say; but it always was: “We 
will drop the matter at this point and pass 
right to the next subject.” I supposed he 
never had recreation until I learned that he 
had succumbed to a severe attack of pneu- 
monia brought on by a game of “I spy,” 
played out of doors on a dewy evening. 

Toward the holidays Prof Skinner devel- 
oped into a sarcastic, ironical man. In him 
there were combined the fretfulness of old 
age and the frivolity and sportiveness of 
youth. The length of his lessons and his 
tyrannical exactitudes made him soon thor- 
oughly detested save by the few fortunate 
ones in favor. Timid and sensitive girls 
would cry in class, others listened to his 
tiraces indifferently if they listened at all, 
whiie some bolder ones answered with as 
much sharpness and disgust as they dared. 
The fact that he was addressing a class of 
girls made no difference to him, and he 
was much chagrined.and crustier than ever 
when we were able to receive his eloquence 
unmoved. He seemed to take savage de- 
light in our sufferings. When he was sav- 
age, the whole school had the blues and 
there were visions of packed trunks and 
railway tickets, but we had “smiling morn- 
ing faces’’ when he was pleasant. I used 
to stroll by his recitation room before 
chapel, and if I heard the “merry whistled 
tune” of ‘‘There’ll be a hot time’ I knew 
there were breakers ahead. 

Later in the year we took up geography 
with him and it was here that his peculiar- 
ities were most marked. I had long since 
theught seriously of his mental soundness, 
but then, geniuses have a right to be eccen- 
tric! Whenever a false statement was made 












che spouted out, “Is that so,” or “How’s 
th-a-t?” or “I wonder now if that’s so,” 
always looking around for admiration and 
approval. Then his affirmatives were ex- 
clusively ‘‘Assuredly” and “Quite right.” 
The latter soon grew to be a by-word. His 
attitudes were ludicrous. He would lean 
over and gaze in the face of a reciting stu- 
dent with a very tender air, a position 
which completely unnerved me. At times 
he certainly did act like an elderly Romeo, 
Then he would tap his head and stretch 
his limbs by way of illustration, until after 
viewing his many agile curves I found it 
plausible that he had once been a baseball 
player or a professional contortionist. 

One day a student stated that from South 
America was obtained macaroni when she 
meant tapioca. This was an opportunity 
not to be lost. “Sure macaroni is made 
there?” “Yes, sir.” “Quite sure it isn’t 
sausages?’ ‘Which remark from his man- 
ner I knew he meant as a fair sample of 
his brilliancy. 

The student went on to say that llamas 
and alpacas lived in South America. “Ah, 
what are they good for?” The student did 
not know. ‘Perhaps they milk them and 
export butter and cheese,” he said stroking 
his beard -with the grave reflection of an 
Arab. And so it went on. 

His travels -were undoubtedly of great 
help in his work, but all the same one could 
not resist smiling at the inevitable state- 
ments: ‘“‘When-I-was in Gottingen,” or 
“That can’t be true, for I made a tour of 
the Italian lakes myself.” If one could be- 
lieve him he had been in every German 
university and. had ‘studied everything 
worth knowing. He would dwell with pa- 
thetic and indeed rather suspicious earnest- 
ness on any love affair. The story of 
Abelard and Eloise he rendered quite touch- 
ing, especially where the lovers were buried 
in one grave after a life of separation. All 
travelers, he said, dropped nosegays on the 
little grave at Pere la Chaise. I suppose 
he did. Did he see a reflection of his own 
fate in their sad story? I think I haven't 
said that Prof Skinner was a bachelor. 

But a truce to Prof Skinner. Perhaps 
enough has been said to prove him an in- 
teresting study. I suppose he is at this 
very moment laughing his little laughs, re- 
citing Maud Muller or telling trite tales 
of his university life. 





Mrs Ankshus: TDector, how is my hus- 
band this morning? Dr Nonuthyng (im- 
pressively): He is a very sick man. “Oh, 
doctor, you don’t think —.” ‘“‘Rest assur- 
ed, my dear madam, that my treatment will 
straighten him out in less than a week.” 





Big Sister (shouting to Bobbie): Bah- 
bee! You’re wanted to do an errand. Bobby 
(shouting back): Tell mother I can’t do it 
now. I’m busy. Big Sister: It’s not mother 
who wants you; it’s father. Bobby (hasti- 
ly): All right. Tell him I’m coming. 


F\TS 


If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE then, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,’? FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


MONUMENTS 














N WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is. impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is 4 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs for all classes. 
, Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CO., Cherry St 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











































BUSY FINGERS. 


Tatted Wheel for Doily. 


ESTHER PETERSON. 





ist round—With one thread four d k, p, 
repeat six times, four d k, join in ring. 

24 round—(With one thread four d k, p, 
four d k, p, four d k, p, four d k, join in 
ring, fasten in picot of first round) repeat 
around, fastening the first picot of each 
ring to the last picot of ring just made. 

3d round—(With one thread four d k, p, 
four d k, p, four d k, p, four d k, join in 





ring, with two threads two d k, p, four d k, 
p, four d k, p, four d k, p, twa d k) repeat 
around, fastening each ring to the ring op- 
posite of second round. 

4th round—With one thread four d k, p, 
four d k, fasten in picot of last round, four 
dk, p, four d k, join in ring (four d k, p, 
four d k, fasten in last ring, four d k, p, 
four d k, join in ring), repeat once, with 
two threads ten dk, p, ten d kK (with one 
thread four d k, p, four d k, fasten to last 
ring, four dk, p, four d k, join in ring) 
repeat twice, with two threads ten d k, 
(with one thread four d k, p, four d k, 
faster to last ring, four dk, p, four d k, 
join in ring) repeat twice, with two threads 
ten d k (with one thread four d k, p, four 
d k, fasten to last ring, four d k, p, four 
dk, join in ring) repeat twice, with two 
threads ten d k, fasten to picot between 
twenty d k, ten d k (with one thread four 
dk, p, four d k, fasten to last ring, four 
dk, p, four d k, join in ring), repeat twice, 
fastening the last picot of last ring to picot 
of third round. This finishes one scallop. 
Make seven more and one wheel is finished. 
The doily is made of eight wheels put to- 
gether. 


Fancy Stocking for Baby. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 








Cast eighteen stitches on one each of 
three needles and knit one round plain. 
Knit two, purl two for eight rounds. 

Purl one round. 

Over, narrow, all of one round. 

Knit plain all of one round and so con- 
tinue to alternate till eight rounds are knit, 
Which makes four eyelets in rows. 

Purl one round. Knit four rounds plain. 

Purl one round. Over, narrow for one 
round. 

Knit plain for one round. 
for eight rounds. 

Purl one round. Knit four rounds plain. 
Purl one round and continue to over, nar- 
TOW one round and knit plain alternately 
for e:sht rounds and purl one round. Knit 
four plain, purl one round, until four of 
the open work bands have been knit, nar- 
Towing four times on each side of the mid- 
dle stitch of the needle that has the heel 
Stitches on it. 

Knit the ankle plain for 1% in. Divide 
the stitches and finish off the heel, foot and 
toe as with @ny stocking, having the foot 
“% in long. 


Continue so 


ee 


Ladies’ Crocheted Scarf. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Six skeins of Shetland zephyr and a fine 
hook will be needed, or if preferred, it may 
be made of knitting silk. Instead of giv- 
ing the directions in number of stitches, it 
is given in measurements, as different 
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workers vary so in the looseness or tight- 
ness of stitches. A medium tight stitch 
should be used. 

Make a chain nearly two yards long; turn. 

ist row—Miss three ch, two tr c in next 
st, miss three ch, two tr c in next; repeat 
from beginning of row, turn. 

2a row—Three ch, one tr c between the 
two tr c of first shell, * two tr c between the 
two trc of next shell; repeat from * across 
the row. 

Repeat this row until a piece twelve 
inches in width is made, then make the bor- 
der around this oblong piece as follows: 

ist round—Seven tr c under one shell, oned 
c between the tr c of next shell, repeat from 
beginning of round. 

2d round—One tr ec on each tr ec of last 
round, with one ch between each tr c, one 
dcindc of last round. This makes a ruf- 
fly appearance that is very pretty. 

Pale pink or blue, white or black, is very 
pretty; or white with pale pink or blue bor- 
der; or black with red border would be ef- 
fective. 

To be worn with the ends thrown back 
around the neck. 


For Skirts or Pillowcases. 





Equally pretty in thread or Saxony. Cast 
on seventeen stitches. 

lst row—K three, over, narrow, 
over, n, k five, n, o, kK one, o, k two. 

2d row—This and all even rows are knit- 
ted plain, 

3d row—K four, o, n, k three, n, o, kK five, 
o, k two. 

5th row—K five, 0, n, 0, n, k one, n, o, k 
five, o, k two. 

7th row—K six, o, n, k three together, o, 
n, k five, 0, k two. 

9th row—K five, o, n, 0, n, kK two, o, n, 
k five, o, k two. 

llth row—K four, o, n, o, n, kK four, o, n, 
k five, o, k two. 

12th row—Cast off five, k sixteen. 

This lace was originated by a shut-in. 
It is easy, pretty and very durable. 


thread 


Knitted Torchon Lace. 
ry. w. FP. 





Cast on nineteen stitches, knit across once 
plain. 

ist row—Knit three, over, narrow, o, n, k 
three, 0, kh one, o, n, k three, n, 0, make three 
stitches in last stitch (k one, purl one, k 
one, all in the one stitch). 

2d row—K all but three stitches, then o, 
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n, k one. The 4th, 6th, 8th and 10th rows 
are knit in the same way. 
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3d row—K three, o, n, o, n, K one, n, o, kK 
three, o, n, kK one, n, o, k four. 

5th row—K three, o, n, 0, n, n,o, k five, 
slip one, n, pass slipped stitch over, «, k 
five. ’ 

ith row—K three, o, n, 0, n three together, 
o, n, k three, n, o, kK one, o, k six. 

9th row—K three, o, n,o, n, k one, o,n, k 
one, n, o, k three, o, kK six. 

llth row—Knit three, o, n, 0, n, k two, o, 
slip one, n, pass slipped stitch over, o, k 
five, o, k six. 

12th row—Bind off five, k all but three, 
o, n, k one. 

Begin again at 1st row. 

Use Barbour’s Irish flax lace threads—~ 
preferably from 50 to 70—and needles quite 
coarse for the size of the thread, and the 
lace will be as handsome and lace-like as 
the “genuine linen torchon,” which is liked 
by everyone. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
(Contributed by Katy-Didn’t). 


6. ARITHMETICAL—Change the letters ta 
figures and give the root word. 


IH) AGC (T 
ALM 





PE 

7. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

PIGS THRIVE IN LOOSE PEN. 

8. SQuARE Worp—1l1, The Mohammedan 
scriptures; 2, metallic oxide; 3, to make 
verses; 4, furnished with weapons; 5, in- 
digent. 

9. CHARADE—My whole could do my first 
much faster than my second of three men, 

10. Five-POINTED STAR— 


1 








3 4 


1 to 3 is to set aside. 
4to1is a burden. 

5 to 2 is to guard. 

2 to 4 is a puppet. 

3 to 5 is a grooving plane. 





Book for Crochet Samples—Anyone whe 
is handy with a crochet hook often wishes 
to save samples of lace. A nice way is tc 
make a book of glazed muslin, 6x8 inches in 
size. Between every four or five- leaves 
place a narrow strip of pasteboard in the 
back to give it the required thickness. Sew 
firmly and cover with oilcloth. Baste the 
samples on the muslin leaves.—[Emma 
Clearwaters. 









lbs. for a 


EARN «Bicycles 


1"T worked fve You Can Do it in a Few Days. ““Wweweess” 9 
‘Just go among your friends and sell Baker’s Teas, Etc. The 
P work is easy and your friends will be interested in ‘ 
and when you receive the reward you will be proud of your Bicycle 
(High-Grade) and proud of having earned it. : 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle (lower 9 

rades for 125 and 100 Ib. sales) ; 90 lbs. for a Youths’ or Maidens’ 

icycle; 60 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle ; 50 Ibs. for Waltham 
or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, or Dinner Set, or Silver Tea Ser- 
vice; 45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 40 lbs. for Music Box, or 
Brass Bedstead; 25 Ibs. for Solid Silver; Watch and Chain, Chenille 
Portiéres, Mandolin, Guitar, Violin, Autoharp, Tea Set or Banquet 
Lamp; 35 Ibs. for Gramophone (talking machine) or Parlor Clock; 
30 Ibs. for Shot-Gun or Case of Silver Knives, Forks, etc. (26 pieces), 
or Large Camera; 10 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Crescent Camera; 6 Ibs. 
for Small Typewriter or Electric Battery ; 175 Ibs. for Parlor Organ. 


EXPRESS PREPAID. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, ETC. 
W. G. BAKER (Dept. R); SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








our success, 


Sell a total of 150 

















LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


Money from Honey. 
A. MC C. 





I first tried chickens. My brother fur- 
nishes the ground, the houses and the feed, 
and I do the work, for which I receive 
one-third of the eggs and chickens produc- 
ed. I have always found them sure to 
bring in something, but not always as 
much as I would like to spend. Then I 
tried ducks and guineas and turkeys. The 
first and second attempts at turkey raising 
were failures, but last summer I raised 30, 
and after selling $40 worth, we have a good 
start for the coming year, and hope to 
do better. But most interesting of all are 
the bees. In the spring of 1895 I bought 
three hives of bees at from $1.25 to $3. Also 
empty hives, honey boxes, comb founda- 
tion and A. I. Root’s A B C on Bee Culture, 
investing about $15 in my new enterprise. 
Having had no experience and being very 
much afraid of my new possessions, I made 
many mistakes. For instance, when my 
first swarm clustered on a currant bush in 
the garden, I set a hive as near as I dared 
go, and vainly hoped they would go in, but 
they arose and departed, Another mis- 
take was the location of the hives at quite 
a distance from the house, where I could 
neither see nor hear the swarms come out. 
Since then I have learned to know my lit- 
tle friends better, and live on more inti- 
mate terms with them. In 1896 the hone, 
sold had more than paid the first cost and 
all running expenses, and the colonies had 
increased from three to six. Besides which, 
we had honey for home use, and the pleas- 
ure of studying the curious habits of the 
bees. “To see the gold-banded bees in the 
apple and cherry blossoms and hear them 
in the clover almost pays for the work 
of taking care of them, and to hive a 
swarm and watch them fill their new home 
with beautiful white comb is a real pleas- 
ure, although it is rather provoking not to 
be able to understand just how they do it. 

Of the seven new swarms last summer six 
clustered on a low peach tree near by and 
were easily hived. I now have 15 colonies. 
As I have needed new hives I have bought 
Root’s dovetailed hives in the flat—five for 
$6—and put them together myself. Hive 
building, with wiring of frames and pre- 
paring honey boxes, is winter work, as it 
tekes time that cannot be spared in the 
busy season when the things are needed. 
One necessary part of the work that I have 
never learned to like is taking the honey 
from the hive. It always gives me a mean 
feeling and I cannot blame the bees if 
they object to being robbed, as they do not 
understand that I give them a  bet- 
ter home than they could tind for them- 
selves in the woods, and feed them when 
they have not enough winter stores. When 
my first honey was ready to be sold I 
went to the storekeeper in the nearest town 
to find a market. They told me they had 
sold honey on commission of 15 per cent, 
but there was little demand for it and they 
did not care about handling it. So 
saved the 15 per cent commission and sold 
it myself to those of my acquaintances who 
liked it, at 20 and 25 cents per pound. I 
have always found ready sale for all the 
comb honey the bees would give me. An- 
other source of profit is the fruit. For the 
last two years apples have been scarce and 
high a.id we were fortunate enough to have 
some that were very nice. By taking sam- 
ples to my honey customers I have sold 
many baskets of a few fine varieties of 
apples and pears, and cleared the differ- 
ence between wholesale and retail price. 
We have some nice cherries that ripen in 
hay harvest. When the men were all busy 
in the hay field last summer I picked and 
marketed several dollars’ worth of these 
cherries and at the same time sold cur- 
tants. I have also sold strawberries. My 
marketing has never been done at any 
regular time, but at such times as suited 
the home work, and when there were er- 
rands to the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages. I can’t say that I like the marketing 
so well as the home work, but it pays bet- 
ter than anything else I have tried. 





A Vegetable Party—A new entertain- 
ment, called “a vegetable party,’”’ is making 
itself welcome by means of its mirth-giv- 
ing qualities. Young men and maidens pos- 
ing for cabbages, carrots, turnips and so 
on, dance, play games and enjoy them- 
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selves generally in the odd garbs. A brother 
and sister at a recent gathering personated 
cabbage and beet. Cabbage-tinted paper 
formed the cabbage. leaves, which bulged.in 
globular shape below the damsel’s waist, 
making her aught but “gimp about the 
middle,” but narrowed toward head and 
feet. The youth’s outer garment was of 
that uncertain hue called magenta, tapering 
toward his nether limbs, which, with his 
arms, served for sprouts, or roots. Green 
stiff leaves—paper pasted iogether in many 
thicknesses—stood up around his collar 
higher than his ears, 





Kindergarten Party—A great success, 
reckoning by its laugh-provoking proper- 
ties, is the “kindergarten party.” The 
classes rehearse separately and in secret— 
as all guests come in character, the zest 
would be blunted before the eventful even- 
ing if everyone knew the other’s part—one 
bright hostess drilling them all. Men up- 
wards of 200 weight dress in knickerbockers 
and pinafores, wear dunce caps and learn 
their letters from blocks, while their portly 
wives cry softly when two and two will not 
make five, or make faces at cne another 
when teacher’s back is toward them. At 
recess they play “ring around the rosy,” 
and the gray-haired sweetheart lives again 
the day when she “hated to go above you.” 
The party is conducted very much as that 








in 
through a farce known as recitations, take 


bell’s call, are arranged classes, go 
a recess, are good or naughty, as train- 
ed to be, and at the-intermission designated 
as noon lunch, everyone eats from his own 
dinner basket, “swapping”? with chums as 
of yore. With a bright ‘“‘teacher’’ and jovial 
pupils the evening can be made charming, 
[White Ribbon. 





Dark Halls—To lighten a dark hall, cut 
out the panels of the upper half of door, 
and putty in glass. After fastening in the 
glass take door off its hinges, lay flat on a 
table and clean the glass. Lay on the glass 
long stemmed fern leaves that have been 
smoothly pressed, taking care to not place 
one fern over another. Large and small 
ferns may be so arranged as to leave small, 


graceful spaces between the leaves. Fasten 
the ends of long stems with glue. Place a 
second glass over the ferns and putty 


around the edges. This will admit light, 
yet the effect is softened.—[Emma Clear- 
waters. 





A Few Helps—Rub dry cob ashes on a 
copper teakettle, then quickly rub off with 
a piece of newspaper—will give a fine polish. 
An excellent polish for tin, copper or silver 
is the white powder that settles on the lids 
and edges of teakettles. Wash the hands in 





honored institution which children term strong coffee to remove the odor of onions. 
“playing school.” The guests arrive at the —[Emma Clearwaters. 
——S 





ALESWOMEN understand what torture is. 
Constantly on their feet whether well or ill. 


Compelled 


to smile and be agreeable to customers while dragged 


down with some feminine weakness. 
They must 


aches count for little. 
keep going or lose their place. 


To these Mrs. Pinkham’s help is 
offered. Aletter to her at Lynn, 
Mass., will bring her advice free 


of all charge. 


Miss NANCIE SHOBE, Florence, 
Col., writes a letter to Mrs. Pink- 


ham from which we quote: 


Backaches and head- 





WOMEN 
WHO EARN 
THEIR LIVING 








‘‘I had been in poor health for some time, my troubles hav- 
ing been brought on by standing, so my physician said, caus- 


ing serious womb trouble. 


just a bundle of nerves and 
monthly periods. 


























I had to give up my work. 


I was 
would have fainting spells at 


I doctored and took various medicines, but 
got no relief, and when I wrote to you 
I could not walk more than four blocks 
at a time. 
4 ing Lydia E. Pinkham’'s Blood Purifier 
j in connection with the Vegetable Com- 
pound and began to gain in strength 
iptateigis from the first. 
BEES Ee stranger to pain 
# medicine. 
for I have tried many others be- 
fore using yours. 
m be said too strong in praise of it.” 

Miss PoLty FRAME, 
Kan., writes: 


I followed your advice, tak- 


I am getting to bea 
and I owe it all to your 
There is none equal to it, 
Words cannot 
Meade, 


‘*DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—I feel it 


my duty to write you in regard to 


a what your medicine has done for 













me. I cannot praise it 
enough. Since my girlhood 
I had been troubled with ir- 
regular and painful 
= periods and for nearly 
=five years had suffered 
with falling of the 
womb, and whites. Also 
had ovarian trouble, the 


left ovary being so swollen and sore that I could not move 


without pain. 


Now, thanks to your wonderful medicine, that 


tired feeling is all gone, and I am healthy and strong.” 
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CAT’S HEAD IN CROSS-STITCH 


Yeast Rolls. 


8. E. W. 
[By Request.] 





At the last molding of bread take enough 
for a small loaf, roll it out and spread 
over a beaten egg, 2 tablespoons granulat- 
ed sugar, a scant % teacup lard, mix well, 
adding a handful of flour, let rise, mold into 
rolls, let rise 20 or 30 minutes and bake. 

Tea Rolls: Seald a pint of milk, add 1 
tablespoon sugar, % teacup yeast, % dry 
yeast cake, and flour to make a moderate- 
ly stiff batter, and let rise over night. In 
the morning add % teacup soft butter, 
1 teaspoon salt, and the whites of 2 eggs 
well beaten. Knead well, let rise, knead 
again, roll about % inch thick, cut with A 
cooky cutter, butter one-half, fold over, let 
rise and bake. 

Breakfast Rolls: To 2 teacups warm 
milk add % teacup melted butter, % teacup 
yeast (or 4% cake dry yeast dissolved in % 
teacup water), three tablespoons white 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, then add 8 teacups 
flour, Let rise over night, set over a ket- 
tle of warm water, shape with a little flour 
into long rolls, let rise an hour, or until 
light, and bake. 

Dinner Rolls: Measure and mix together 
3% teacups warm milk, % teacup each of 
butter and lard, 1 teacup yeast, or part of 
& yeast cake dissolved in 1 teacup water, 
add flour to make a moderately stiff dough. 
Let rise over night, then add a beaten egg, 
% teacup sugar, knead and let rise. Make 
into balls the size of a hen’s egg, with a 
round stick % inch in diameter press each 
ball in the center, place in a baking pan, 
not touching each other, rub the spaces 
Made by the stick with melted butter, let 
rise light and bake. 

ek 


‘Potato Dishes. 


FLO BENTLEY. 





Princess Potatoes: Take mashed potatoes 
left from dinner, press firmly inte a deep 
dish, When ready to use, slice, dip in melt- 
ed butter, then in beaten egg, and bake 
ten minutes in a hot oven. 

Potato Stew-fry: Cut 1 slice salt pork 
and 1 onion into small bits and fry until 
brown, Add 4 sliced, raw potatoes, and 
1 cup milk, also a little salt and pepper. 
Cook slowly on back of range. 

Potato Biscuit: Peel, cook and mash 6 
Medium-sized potatoes; add piece of butter 
ize of an egg, 4 tablespoons cream and 1 
teaspoon salt. Beat thoroughly. When coel 
8dd flour (into which you have put 1 tea- 


spoon baking powder) until you can handle 
it, Roll to about one-half inch, cut into 
squares and bake. 

Potato Cakes: Grate 4 potatoes, add 1 
teaspoon salt, 2 eggs and 1 spoon flour. Fry 
in spoonfuls in hot, well-greased frying pan. 

Orange Potatoes: For these, take round 
potatoes, cut them into sections, as you 
break open an orange, fry in hot fat as 
though for doughnuts, drain well, salt and 
pepper and send to table piping hot. 





A Homemade Cooler—Our well is under 
the porch floor and is bricked up solidly. 
In this floor we have a small trap door that 
fits snugly on the studding, and is directly 
over the well, between the pump stalk and 
the outer wall. This trap door is hinged, 
and has a ring to lift it by. In the stud- 
ding at either side we have pulleys. Over 
these runs a rope, one end of which has an 
iron weight attached, while on the other 
is a small elevator made of a shallow box 
just as large as the well space willallow, and 
only deep enough to Leep the articles placed 
in it from sliding into the water. Ropes 
run from the four corners of this up to form 
a bail, which is attached to the long rope. 
This bail keeps the elevator from tipping. 
Butter, cream, berries and puddings, placed 
in this and lowered to the water’s edge, 
keep as firm and cold as one could wish. 
When the elevator is either at the top or 
bottom and is wanted stationary, the rope 
is lifted from the pulley and left at one 
side. where it stays till again put in place. 
[Hale Cook. 





Hard Soap—Boil together 3 lbs unslaked 
lime, 6 lbs sal soda, 6 gals soft water, 1 lb 
gum ammonia, 1 lb gum borax, until the 
gum dissolves, then let the lime _ settle. 
Drain, remove the dregs, pour back the liq- 
uid, with 6 lbs tallow and two-thirds lb 
(scant) of resin, one-half cup turpentine, 
1 oz pure alcohel, one-half cup salt. Boil 
till thick.—[White Ribbon. 





Potash Soap—Six lbs potash, 6 gals rain 
water, 6 lbs grease, % lb resin, % lb borax. 
Some of the most successful soap makers 
buy concentrated lye, put up in cans, with 
directions fer use on the outside. Others, 
our grandmothers among the number, “set 
up a leach,” made a strong lye ef woed 
ashes and rain water, and used that instead 
of water and potash.—[L. L. T 





Baked Peas—Take dried peas and soak 
over. night. Season and bake exactly like 
beans, except that they do not need to 
be parboiled.—[Klara Kooke. 
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WORLD CHAMPION. 


Great Bicyclist Advises All Riders to 
Use Paine’s Celery. 


635 


Miller Has Found This Wonderful Remedy to be 
a Perfect Restorer of Impaired Nervous 
Energy—Uses it in the Spring When He Feels 
Out of Sorts and Run Down. 


“I won the six days’ race in Madison 
Square garden,” writes Champion C. W. 
Miller. ‘I covered 2007 miles and beat my 
next comovetitor 22 miles. 

“Two weeks from the date of that ex- 
haustive struggle I would not have known 
that it happened. I was in as good condi- 
tion as any man could possibly be. 

“I owe to Paine’s celery compound a 
debt of personal gratitude. For several 





Cc. W. MILLER. 


years I have occasionally used this splen- 
did spring remedy when I felt out of sorts 
and run down. 

“T have been a professional bicyclist for 
about three years; before that I was in, the 
grocery business. Before the big race in 
New York, feeling that I ought to be in 
the best possible condition, because a 
nervous breakdown on the track is the one 
thing that all well-trained* men are afraid 
of—I began to use Paine’s celery com- 
pound, It was a part of my successful 
training. 

“But what I feel I ought to tell you is 
this: That after the race, when I had used 
up every bit of energy that I could and 
was as far broken down as a man would 
naturally be after such a tax upon his en- 
ergies, I felt the need of something to tone 
up my system, to restore my nerves, which 
were somewhat shaken; to give me an ap- 
petite which I hac lost, and I fell back 
upon .Paine’s celery compound. I assure 
you that it did me so much good that I am 
very glad indeed to send you this letter. 

“Trusting that riders who are not put to 
such severe tests as I, and perhaps couldn’t 
stand such severe tests, may have the 
benefit of my experience and use whatel 
consider a perfect restorer of impaired 
nervous energy, I am, yours truly, 

“C. W. MILLER, 
“Champien Long Distance Rider of the 
Worle” 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


entitled 


comprise 
beautiful 


636 


“Every Year’—The verses 


Changing, sent by Aunt Susie, 
the last half of Albert Pike’s 
Nothing truer was ever 


poem, Every Year. 
written. I send the whole poem. About 
that wonderful story, so far from apolo- 


gizing for my part which introduced the 
heroine destined to such thrilling adven- 
tures, I am rather proud that I had a hand 
in so unique a production. It reminds me 
of Mark Twain’s war map, of which Louis 
Napoleon remarked he could truthfully say, 
“We had never seen anything like it.”” And 
ihe old German emperor said, “If the 
crown prince could make one like it, I 





should be willing to see him _ die.’’—[{H. 
Annette Poole. 
EVERY YEAR. 
The spring has less of brightness 
Every year, 
And the snow a ghastlier whiteness 
Every year; 
Nor do summer flowers quicken, 
Nor autumn fruitage thicken 
As they once did, for we sicken, 
Every year. 
lt is growing darker, colder, 
Every year, 
As the heart and soul grow older 
Every year; 
I care not now for dancing, 
Nor for eyes with passion glancing; 
Love is less and less entrancing, 
Every year. 
Of the loves and sorrows blended 
Every year, 
Of the charm of friendship ended 
Every year, 
Of the ties that still might bind me 
Until Time to Death resigned me, 
My infirmities remind me 
Every year. 
Ah! how sad to look before us 
Every year; 
While the cloud grows darker o’er us 
Every year; 
When we see the blossoms faded, 
That to bloom we might have aided 
And immortal garland braided 
Every year, 
To the past go more dead faces 
Every year; 
As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year; 
Everywhere the sad eyes meet us; 
In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 
And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 
“You are growing old,’ they tell us, 
Every year; 
“You are more alone,’ they tell us, 
livery year; 
“You can win no new affection, 
You have only recollection, 
Leeper sorrow anc dejection, 
Every year.” 
Yes! the shores of life are shifting, 
Every year; 
And we are seaward drifting 
Every year; 
Old places, changing, fret us, 
The living more forget us, 
There are fewer to regret us 
Every year. 
But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year; 
And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year, 
Iarth’s hold om us grows slighter 
And the heavy burden lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year. 
Mistress of Your Brains—In looking 
over the views of housewives on _ their 


work I note some one calls it ‘filthy’ not 
to provide every child with its own comb 
and brush and cleanse them every week. 
Another rips up her comforts and washes 
them once a year. Another cannot relish 
her food without a linen cloth on her ta- 
ble. Three-fourths of the rest seem to be 
crocheting fancy pattern doilies for tum- 
blers or other useless pieces of decoration. 
The quilt making crank buys new cloth 
and cuts into fantastic shapes, and sews 
her posterity a remembrance that is too 
sacred to sleep under. Tired housewife, be 
the mistress of your own brains. Do not 
accept another’s plan for yourself unless 
it fits your case. Do your work accord- 
ing to its need without destroying your 
comfort. The system of an- 


health and 





MOTHERS 





other’s duties can never wholly fit your 
case. Every one of us has a fad, and we 
are prone to criticise others from that 
standpoint.—[Page One. 





Cheerful Face—I am a farmer's daughter 
and of course can do any kind of house- 
work, but I can also play, sing and paint a 


little. I can sew creditably well and mv 
conversational powers are great. But .f I 
ever have to earn my own living, you 


won't catch me setting up a studio or tak- 
ing a few music pupils. We have too many 
such, trying to do genteel starving. I shall 
go into somebody’s kitchen and cook, be- 
cause I know that is something I can do 
well, and I can always be sure of enough 
to eat. If I carry a cheerful face and a 
stout heart and lots of self respect (not con- 
ceit) into that kitchen, I am certain that 
the work will not lower me any.—[Edris. 

I wonder why it is some people think if a 
girl refuses to marry a man when she is 
young she will regret it when she grows 
older and look very forlorn about it? No, 
boys! I had an aunt who never married 
and she was the dearest woman next my 
mother I ever knew, always in demand 
when sickness or death was among her 
neighbors or friends. Everyone loved her. 
I think she had a happier life than my 
dear little mother, whose only comfort was 
her children. I am not looking for per- 
fect men, for they are not living, but if 
I cannot love the man I have to live with. 
T'll not take a half loaf to escape being 
an old maid.—[{ Moonstone. 

The “rural mail wagon” pleased me more 
than anything I have seen in this journal 
for a long time. Ever since war began 
with Spain I wished our town could have 
mail carriers like others. Farmers have 
to help pay for civil —, — they ought 
to reap more benefit.—[E. 

The station was sanien is a nicely 
dressed man sat reading a paper, when one 
of those ‘‘pack peddlers” (a woman) came 








SWEEPING THE BLOOD. 


Would any house- 
keeper ever allow a 
brood of strange 
black ugly creatures 
of devilis ct to 
accumulate ard choke 
up by their foul pres- 
ence the best living 
rooms in her house? 
No. Out they would 
go promptly with a 

room and her strong 
arm behind it. 

A scrofulous taint 
in the human sys- 
tem is no less foul 
and fearful than 
a brood of devils 
accumulating in 
the blood spring- 
ing up here, there 
and everywhere ; 
causing a hundr y 
mysterious and ap- J Oy 
parently incurable 
symptoms in all ° 
parts of the body. 

A terrible case of 


chronic scrofula is 
described by an 
Iowa lady, Mrs. 
James Murphy, of a 





















Fonda, Pocahontas 
Co., in' a note- 
worthy letter to 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“a will forever thank you for the advice you 
gave me,’'she says. ‘‘ Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery has cured me of chronic scrofula 
of twenty years’ standing. I had doctored for 
the trouble peti, I was completely discouraged. 
Ialso had chronic diarrhea for twelve years. I 
am in figod health now—better than I ever was 
in my life, owing to Dr. Pierce's ‘Discovery.’ I 
return thanks and it is with pleasure I send you 
my name to publish." 
A life-time of practical experience has 
es Dr. Pierce to deal with obstinate 
fonic diseases more successfully than 
probably any other physician of his time. 
io not be discouraged however severe 
yo case may be, but write tohim. Your 
tter will be treated i in strictest confidence, 
and he will send, in a plain sealed envel- 
ope, without charge, the best professional 
vice to be obtained in this country. 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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but we don’t eat it on that account. It is 
an astounding fact that we do eat white 
bread simply because it is white. The 
vital part of the wheat kernel is dark 
colored, and to make white flour it is 
almost entirely discarded. On the contrary the 


Franklin Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is produced from the entire wheat berry denuded only 
of the woody, innutritious, indigestible outer skin or 








husk, which is not food. 





If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour delivered bears our label; avoid 
substitues. Booklet Free. 


The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, WN. ¥ 








BEAUTIFUL QUILT 
BLOCK DESIGNS. 


Send us the names and addresses of six hard-working 
poonte, and 10 cents for postage, and we will send you 5 
eautiful full-sized Colored Quilt Block Designs, 
all different, 8 to 13 inches square. 
TO THE FIRST PERSON 
From your post-office, who answers this Ad. and sends 
names and 10 cents, as ‘above, we witli give, besides the Quilt 
Blocks, a lovely cut table ornament, absolutely free, We 
make this extremely liberal offer so that we may get the 
names at once to advertise our Celebrated Fly-Shuttle 
Rag Carpet Looms. Address 
THE NEWCOTlMIB LOOri COo., 

504 West Street, - - Dav enpor t, Iowa. 


LOOD POIso 








HAVE YO Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper- 

Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 
Uleers in mouth, Hair-F alling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CoO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, IIl1., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
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AN( F Write for Free Book 
knife, plaster or pain 
A. ¥: MASON MEDICAL CO., 122 West 424 Street, New York. 
genase SLEEASELLESSSSLESSESELS 
If you are outof employment, @ 
or employed at unsatisfactory 4 
wages, write us immediately. o 
i tO 
Sac that will make you $50 a month Sogo om 
oun trouble. You can 4 
work right around 4 
your own home, m 
@ wish. 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money +7 ’ 
You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are 
bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand address, % 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day g 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. ’ 
FFFFFTFFTSFSFTI FFT FFTSTF? 
VER FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THS 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 


Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg book free. 
of home treatment. No 
MONE to patent good ideas may be secured by our 
aid. PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, M4. 
We can give you something 
travel if you 
making double that. Possi- 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOM 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





















in carrying a baby and a heavy pack. The 
man looked at her pityingly, and when the 
train came in he went to her and asked 
her kindly if she was going on that train? 
She said, Yes; and taking up the pack he 
said, “Let me take this for you.” He 
found her a seat in the car, put down the 
pack, and lifting his hat to her as if 
she were one of the greatest ladies ‘n the 
land, walked to a seat, took out his yaper 
and went on reading.—[Janie. 

No, no, Loida, never give brandy to your 
children. One spoonful may be the harm 
for a lifetime. Give plenty of fresh water, 
bathe it freely, dress simply and keep it 
from being excited, and your baby may not 
be so very fretful. I wish you all knew 
Tempest of the Young Folks’ Table. She 
lives only a quarter of a mile from me. She 
helps her mother and is so kind to little 
children. Some day I’m going to tell the 
Young. 2‘olks how she helped cook for 
threshers. She’s better looking than her 
photo.—[Tempest’s Aunt. 

Mrs Western Housewife, your letter sa- 
vors of much patience. I think you must 
be a brave woman. I, myself, have been 
called brave, but the compliment was be- 
stowed by those who could not distinguish 
between brave and foolhardy. To endure 
patiently that which is distasteful to us, 
though necessary for the welfare of others, 
is a greater act of bravery than to accom- 
plish a dangerous feat on the impulse of 
the moment. I sincerely hope that in future 
your labors will be rewarded with better 
success.—[J. V. B. 





MAKING FLOWER BEDS. 


’Tis time to mark the beds with care, 
And pulverize the mold; 

Then put to bed your pets most rare; 
A blanket o’er them fold. 

Soon their brown jackets off will peel, 
And the coverlet of earth 

Will roll aside when they shall feel 
The sun’s convulsive mirth. 

M. RENA BARNARD. 





Farming-—-We have taken this paper 
only a few months. I always read the 
young people’s letters, as I am especially 
interested in them, having been young once 
myself and being not very old yet. I am 
very glad so many of the young people 
ere interested in farming, as there is no 
other occupation, not one, that so tends 
te broaden and expand the mind. It is 
indeed grand. If knowledge of farming 
was sought after as every other profession 
is studied and searched into, there would 
be many more prosperous farmers than 
there are, and the “buckwheat farmer,” 
as we often here him termed, would be a 
thing of the past. Young men, don’t lose 
any time; send to the experiment stations 
for the bulletins published for your bene- 
fit, and young ladies, read them, too, they 
are interesting to you as well; and let us 
have more thrifty farmers and farmers’ 
Wives to help the noble work along. There 
is money in it as well as in other pursuits 
of life. All it needs is ‘perseverance to 
push it along.—[Mrs F. B. M. 





Birdies—Down in the woods back of the 
house a lkady heard a peculiar noise. She 
went down, found a hollow tree from 
Whence came the sound, put her hand in 
and found five little yellow hammers. 
Worms were dug, flies were caught for 
them, but in three days they were dead. 
Her husband said if they had been short- 
billed they would have lived; having long 
ones the mother thrusts their food into 
their stomachs.—[E. E. B. 

Last summer my front lawn became in-\ 
fested with the white grub in all stages of 
development. Several robins had estab- 
, lished their homes in the trees near by and 
While raising their young labored diligently 
to eradicate the grub, thereby benefiting 
the lawn, They would run along with their 
little heads.turned on one side till they dis- 
cévered the abode -of the grub, then with a 
number of well directed pecks would bring 
the victim to the surface. But great was 
my surprise and indignation to see a spar- 
Tow (a,.number had been waiting) dart and 
take it from the robin before she had time 
to take it to her family. As for driving 
other birds away, a few years ago there 
Were plenty of bluebirds and wrens nested 
in the houses that were supplied for them, 
but now an occasional one calls in early 
Spring, looks over the old nesting places and 
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is gone, to be seen no more during the _ spite of all my efforts, My hair is not 




































































season.—[W. E. Manchester. exactly a pleasure to me. I have seen go 
I would like to know whether the bee Often the look of disgust and disappoint- 
martins kill honey bees enough to be inju- ment, after a stranger has seen the back 


rious. Last summer a pair built a nest in Of my head and then catches a glimpse of 
a tall plum tree directly over the bee hives my face, that look of which the stranger is 
and the bee keeper who takes care of the all unconscious. but which has a way of 
bees knocked the nest down with a long s0ing straight to the heart of the one with 
pole, saying that the birds would eat the the beautiful hair, that I have often been 
bees. I want to find out this summer wicked enough to wish I were bald or 
whether this is correct or not.—[{Frank something, so that my head would be in 
Aikin. keeping with the rest of me. But, my 
dear homely sister, what doth it matter, 
Unfortunate Possessor—Aunt Violet, I 2fter all, the shape of this “house of clay?” 
read your interesting letter on “homely ee ae oo “ae. such — to 
people.”’ You write of a “good head of oy e a =e = ine so that it 
shall be wondrous fair te look upon when 


hair’ as a redeeming feature of a homely ay ae? Tid , 
girl. Ah me, I wish I could agree with the veil of dust shall fall from it.—[J. V. B. 


you. I am the unfortunate possessor of 

beautiful hair. It is, moreover, the oddest Asked and Answered—H. B., if you want 
hair I know of. When it hangs loose you to find a purchaser for your coin listed at 
can single out, here a strand of jet $4 you should insert the request in our ad- 
black, and there a _ strand of bright vertising columns.—G. C. and others, to 
yellow and another of blazing red. I have join a circle send 10c with age and address. 
every color of hair except white (I think I Perhaps some mother can best answer 
haven’t grown good enough yet to have the query “how pink and senna may be 
that), but when my hair is ‘done up” you given to children for worms.’’—Miss C. 
can see nothing but brown until I step M. S., your story is so long it would have 
into the sunlight, and then the _ colors to be extra good to be accepted, but we are 
‘come out.” I try to make it look as plain always pleased to examine MSS if you send 
as possible, but it will be beautiful in stamps for return. 


























Nervous Debility 


is often one of the most distressing after: 
effects of the Grip. It may also be ‘caused 
by overwork, worry, mental strain” or” excesses 
Of almost any nature. Yhateves the cause, 
a debilitated nervous system means that the 
nerves lack nutrition. Feed theYnerves and 
life will renew its joys for you. 


The best nerve food, and thegmost valuable 
tonic (because it both builds up the blood and 
strengthens the nerves) is Or. Williams Pink 
Pills for Pale Peoples. Mundreds of; worn-out, 
depressed men and women have been made 
strong-nerved, ambitious, energetic and 
healthful by.this remedy. 













Among the well-known men of the newspaper profession is F. 
J. Lawrence, of 435 Fourth Avenue, Detroit, Mich., who for the past 
eleven years has been at his desk every day. He says: 

“ At one time I was in such a condition that my physician said 
I would have nervous prostration; that I would have to step news- 
paper work or ! would go to pieces if I persisted in doing it, as I 
was destroying what nerve force I had left. I lost flesh and had a 
complication of ailments which baffled skillful physicians. An 
associate recommended Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
and I gave them a trial. I can’tsay that I received any benefit 
from the first box, but derived very good results from the second. 
They gave me strength and helped my shattered nerves so that I 
could get a full night’s rest. 

“A great deal of pain in the small of the back I attributed to a 
derangement of the kidneys. For this complaint Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People worked wonders. Soon after 1 began 
taking them regularly, the pain ceased, and I felt like a new man- 

**Il am greatly encouraged from the results of using a few boxes 
and am confident that the pills will work a complete restoration 
of'my former condition.”—From Hvening News, Detroit, Mich. 




















Sold by all druggists or sent, postpaid, by the 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co, Schenectady, N.Y., on 
J receipt of price, S0cents per box, 6 boxes, $2.50, 
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6000 BICYCLES; No Money in Advance! 
Overstock; mast be closed eut, 50 . 

Ty semaoes wines, | SWB SoS Petree, see 
j someas< test les for Men 
wheels, as good as $3 to 310. \ UN Y ; 

Pixs moisiostce: | (QZA\/ AQ sorebiias 

Ld e —_—_ iv —J 
ship to anyone ob pote without Cli Sae s S—7/$60 “Artiogton’” $24.50 
&@ centin advance. 

- No better is made. 
= by helping us advertise MOYOLE! Others at $10, $18.50, $15.50, $17.50 & 19.8034 atte splendid 
—— = 99 models. We give one Rider Agent in ue. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
each town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. Write ers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Illus- 
at once for our Special Offer. Grated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, 111. 162 W. Van Buren St. B-42, Chicago, Illa. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SOUVENIR 


COMIMEMORATING THE WRECKING OF THE MAINE, THE SINKING 
OF THE MERRIMAC AND DEWEY’S GREAT VICTORY AT [IANILA., 


These watches are made 
with 10-carat gold-filled 
The back and the 
bezel (the rim encircling the 
crystal) are made from steel 
recovered by the United 
States Government from 
Battleship MAINE, 
which was sunk in Havana 
Harbor February 15, 1898. 
The cases are made es 
for us by the W. 
Mf, who_ purchased 
from the U. S. Government 


[laine 








HOBSON 


Lapies’ Watcu. 


DEWEY 
CSENTLEMEN’S WATCH 


Sorsotse aothortoetortoctonte oatoetoctoatectoctontedte efpeteta etree 
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all of the steel saved from 
the wreck of the Maine. 
Proof of the genuineness 
of this statement is found 


NAVY YARD. 
New York, February 11, 1899. 
This is to certify that the U. 
S. Government through their 
resentative at the 
Yard has deliv- 
. F. Doll Manu- 
facturing Company, New 
York, the Steelrecovered from 
the wreck of the Battleship 
MAIN E (about 1200/lbs.), being 
the entire amount of Steel 
C.. Gibson, Com- 
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ACTUAL SIZE. 





ivery of Stores.” 


The [lovement 


marked Hobson, June 3, 1898, commemorating the sinking 
are open face, and taken altogether 
¥ attractive watches which we have ever 
“veryone who has seen them has been more than de- 
The steel used in the manufacture of these watches has 
been chemically treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun 
metal which is so fashionable just at present. 
are in perfect order and are guaranteed finely made, durable, 
and accurate timekeepers. The manufacturers agree that if with 
fair usage, this watch fails to keep good time, they will upon its 
return to us within one year from date of sale, repair or replace 
it with a new one. 











The watches are fitted with 
« Stem wind and stem set spe- 
cial American 


oeconsonso nets eSoegoetnes 


The watches are fitted with 

he TMovement wind and stem set spe- 
American movement, 
marked Dewey, May 1st,1898. They are open face. 
have received the same treatment, and the watch is guaranteed 


the same as the ‘‘Hobson.” 


FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
W. F. Dott Mre. Co. 

Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept my heart thanks for the 
beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. 
and is the admiration of all who have seen it. " . 
press my appreciation of the kindly sentiments contained in your 
eptember 3rd. 
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one of the mos 
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$4, 


See opposite. 
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It reached me yesterday 
I wish also to ex- 
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Very sincerely yours, 


ai 


FROM LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


WRECK OF COLON, SANTIAGO DE CuBA, Oct. 15, 1898. 
W. F. Dott Mre. Co., 

Gentlemen :—Your kind letter of the third of September 
and the beautiful token are only just received. It is exquisitely 
gotten up in every way, and I beg you to accept my best thanks 
and appreciation for it, and for your kind words, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 


[2hunr3 FLeren.. Hortons. 


UNIOUEB AND PRACTICAL. 


are the most attractive we have ever seen. 
finely finished, durable and accurate. 
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Bear in mind they are not cheaply 


These watches, taken altogether, 
The fortunate 


gotten up. The movements are constructed especially for us, and are ( 
r of this watch will not only be sure of owning a first-class timepiece, but can also rest secure in having a practicable and 

ting souvenir, a perpetual reminder of the glories achieved by our American Sailors and Soldiers. 
within a few years these watches, practicable souvenirs as they are, will be worth many times the amount now asked for 
They will doubtless be handed down from father to son for many generations, and the history of the wrecking of the Maine 
d by Dewey and other heroes will be told and re-told many times over, and each generation will prize 


It would be safe to say that 


and how it was remembere 
these watches more than the preceding. 


NUMBER LIMITED. 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE ONE. 


the sender’s own) at $1 per year, each such 
also receive free a copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 
For two more (or 17 altogether) such subscribers, we will send 
either watch ina beautifu 


$4 DOWN. 


Remember the number of watches manu- subscriber to 


factured and sold will mecessarily be 
limited, as only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recovered from the 
one will be fortunate indeed. 

either the Maine and Dewey Gentlemen’s 
Watch or the Hobson Ladies’ Watch, charges prepaid, 
ther with a guarantee for one year, as stated above, for only 
» or we will send the same watch in beautiful plush case, 


aid, either watc 
y subscriptions 


rep dredoatonsontonte afoatoes 


Maine. Those securin 


To those who have not the money to pay in full for 
watch at present, we will 
id, for $4 cash down, with payments of $1 per 
the watch is paid for in full. Those desirin 
avail themselves of this proposition will receive full particulars 
upon application. 


prepaid for $11. 


PRESENTED Pest 





to anyone sending 15 new 
our journal (other than 


Address orders to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
DO reetetrtetetetetrteteten Spore Monnet edetetetetutnrnnonenntetetetetetete etetetetetetotete dotetrtrtnenes 
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ADVERTISEMENTS [311 639 


Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. | 


PATTERNS ONLY {0 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 
Fall directions, quantity of mat required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 








- 














Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. ~ 













































7673—Ladies' Fancy Walst. 7672—Ladies’ Cape with Scalloped Edges. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust, 84, 38, and 42-inch bust. 


“cuyly Yi" U Us Wh, 
LOG ya 


7654—Misses Waist. 
7656—Misses’ Five Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 12, 14 and 16 years, 


Skirt, 12, 14and 16 years, 







7669—Girls’ Costume. 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years, 


3664—Girls’ Three Piece Skir. 

9572—Child’s Frock. 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, 

2, 4. 6, and 8 years, 
ao 2 
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‘Yani Gam Waa: 
LS 


10?—Infants’ Robe with Round, Square and * - 
7248—Misses’ House Gown. — Pointed Yokes. = 7612—Chiids’ Apron. 169—Boys’ Blouse Costume. 


10, 12, 14 and 16 years. One size only. 2, 4, and 6 years. 2 and 4 years. 
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Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there. 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent_/ree to 
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Necessity 


described as the mother 
b ofinvention, 
accounts for the 
birth of 


THE LAMB 
FENCE. 


If you have tried others, 
you realize the neces- 
sity and we can tell you 
about the invention. 


Lamb Wire Fence Co.. Adrian, Mich. 





all farmers applying for them. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














A 





the Dealer’s eyes. 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


Box 10, 
a man ask for a ‘*better fence than the Page’’? Unt- 





THE eae FENCE MADE! 


Ze Ne. 


mes OOS Ww 


ee i) 
DO YOU WANT THAT KIND? 
BULL-STRONC AND CHICKEN-TICHT. 
It don’t cost any more than the weaker ones. 
sell it to the farmer at wholesale and save him 


We 


at a dig —_ 


to you. 
r free C: 


Write 
"“GOILED SF SPRING FENCE GO, 
Winchester, Indiana, U. S. A. 





versal \ | eens isa good recommend. Have 
Pigk WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Makes the Lawn Beautiful 


and adds to the attractiveness and value 
of the home. It’s strong and durable; 
keeps out everything but the sunshine. 

When set with our Ornamental Steel 
Posts it will last sacetamety. 31, 37, 43 
and 49inches high, as you wish. Un- 
equaled for School’ Lawns, Church En- 

closures, Parks, Cemeteries, Private 
Lots, ete. Catalogue FREE, 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 50, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Or Room 10, 309 Broadway, New York City, 
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IDER, 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO.., 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 

























Excellent for ) 
“brushing” in 
clover and 

grass seeds. 








THE BELCHER & 










Adjustable Shafts—fit any horse. Send Bt once for special wee 





\ \= Eclipse Weeder 


Adopts an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. 
The teeth are adjustable so that those coming imme- 
diately over the plants in the row may gradually be 
raised as the plants increasein size. It means 7 
this weeder may be used long after the utility of all 
other Weeders has ceased. Has 39 oil tempered 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or lowered, 
to stand straight, or slant to or from the plan 

and pulverizes all the oe soil and vitts all 
der circulcrs, 


TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Sulky 


KEYSTONE tn HAYING ~Ia 


Prime 0 One rp ye co 


if 


joose windrow ready for b 







bleached hay. Better than a 
Rake and saves use of tedder. 
Takes up no trash, that means clean hay. 









Keystone Hay Loader. 

Loads the hay from the windrow 
or cock, or direct from the ground 
letely and leaves it in = light, if the hay is heavy. Takes the 
ts use means air eured, not sun 
haying quick and easy. 
showery weather it often saves 
enough to pay foritself in ene day. Loadsa wagon in 5 minutes. 























Made entirely of steel and 
iron. Horse power only. Mount- 
ed on stee! wheels, stands on 
the wheels when operating. 
Write for our ial circulars, 


fully describing these machines. 
KEY. 





STOWE MANUFACTURING Co., 3 32 RIVER § ret 


Horses move in a fuli circle. Each revo- 


Keystone Three Feed Hay Press. 
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The a ricultural Drain Tile aevyap .sesrem 


uipment and superior clay will 
the > rliest, easiest worked and most p: 
Chimney Tops, Ri Red and Fire Brick, Oven -Tile and Supp! 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 4 


roduce. T 
ctiva Make a ‘ewer Pipe, 
Mortar Colors, 
Third Ave. 
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No. 717—Canopy-T: 

nm =o lete, w why cura 
apron, sunshade pe os pee 
as good as sells for $100 
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| PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY. 


We senuisease 170 Jae atases of vehicles and 65 styles of harnessand 
sell them to rom our factory at wholesale prices. In 
fact, we are he Sn hy manufacturers of vehicles and harness in 
the world selling to the consumer exclusively. When you buy om 
this plan you pay only the profit of the manufacturer. 

No traveling expenses, no losses, no agent’s commission and 
no dealer’s profits. 


We Have No Agents, £ 


= to deal with you direct. No 

atter where you live, we can reach 
you and save ee money. We ship our 
vehicles and harness anywhere for ex- 
amination and guarantee safe arrival. 


We Manufacture Everything 


we se Neo. Bu 
wo sell, harness, with nickel trime 





\ \ 


with douhle fen- 
all around, storm 
or shafts, $68; just 








and the largest election in 





good iron and steel, good paint 


ona we can assure you of uality min Complete with col- 
a bectantngte end; geek weed work, roy hitch stra , $20. As 
and varnish, good as sells for 0. 


fine style 
the land. Large oa fini, ged eriminin Fer. 4 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manfy. Ge. iihart, indians: 




















page Cata) 

. y the most sty! 
every state. 

Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. 





Direct from wasters at Wholesale Prices 

Guaranteed two years. Write at once fer new reer Tiustrated 200 

logue showing — mete in large variety, from a $10 cart to 4.7 
ces 


ent. saved. 


ish carriage lain figures. Testimonials teeny Pro . 
Highest awards at ‘Wor ds Fairand Atlanta Expositi 
LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO.. 217 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 









} oe — pape oF oan buy,’ 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
3MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 








HENCH & DROMGOLD’s 
FORCE FEED 


GRAIN & FERTILIZER 


Positively the 
neatest, tig htest, 
and stron grain 
drill ont Se market. 
Many pointe of su- 
periority; it is 
geen from the cen- 

re.Quantityof grain 
and fertilizer can be 
changed while 
in o Pp eration 

the use of 
, gear wheels. Fully 
guaranteed. * Posi- 
Give onea trial and 
nts wanted. Circulars free. Address 

‘& DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa. 


tively apeuraze! in quantity. 


ENCH 





- ot at bine r freight house and i 
. 2 












Vv RivyA Can we Save 
of “oer EK) You Money 
% AYN SY one saddle, harness 


or vehicle? 


Because we have no agents 


Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Oan we prove it without 

cost to yout! Wecan. How? We will ship you a harness, 
dle, or vehicle, without you sending a single cent, sud let you look 
you don’t find we have given 
est bargain you ever saw or heard of return the 
t us at our expense. We give with each vehicle a 
years iron-clad guarantee you against poor 
1 and Our vehicle ca’ Ban describes the 
largest line of buggies, road wagons, phactons, surries, 
and farm wagons, carts, —_—- — . le 

ever shown ir one book. It’s 


Marvin Smith Co, 55-59 N. Jefierson St. X12 Chicago, ‘u. 
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